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Thb subject of this letter is tiie question of Prirate-Trade and 
India-bnilt Shipping, on which I am anxious to lay my sentiments before 
the Court, in order to attract their early attention to a decision upon it ; 
believing that from the state in which the question is now left, much 
cnischtef results to the interests, both of the East- India Company, and of 
the PuUic at lai^. 

I feel the more anxitras to come forward on this subject, because it 
it impossible for me not to obserre a shyness on all hands to come to the 
discussion : and I am not surprized at it ; because, so far as my reading 
or observation goes, there never was any question where those who differ 
upm it went inta such opposite extremes, as those have done who hav< 
B taken 
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taken an active part in the agitation of it» This rery circumstance cm* 
boldens me to step forward In the manner I am now doing ; because it 
being my lot to agree in the extreme of none of the opinions which have 
been held out to the public consideration, I am the more likely to suggest 
some proper medium between those extremes^ which may bring together 
the discordant sentiments which are entertained upon it» 

In the first place, I set out with disclaiming being a party to those 
opinions which rest upon any general attack of the monopoly of the 
East-India Company, either as to the Government or Commerce of India. 
My sentiments, in that respect, remam exactly the same as they were when 
I moved the renewal of the Charter jn .1793 ;. and, jf any thing, I am 
still more confirmed in the principles I brought forward at that time. That 
a direct interference by Government in the affairs of India is necessary for 
their stability and uniformity, I am more and more convinced ; but that 
the ostensible form of government^ with all its consequent extent and de- 
tail of patronage, must remain as it now is, I am persuaded will never be 
calkd in question by any but those who may be disposed to sacrifice the 
freedom and security of our Constitution to their own personal aggran- 
dizement> and ill-directed ambition. I remain equally satisfied as to the 
propriety of continuing a monopoly of the trade in the hands of the 
East- India Company. Those whamaintain the reverse^ appear to me ta 
be misled by general theories^ without attending to the peculiar circum- 
stances of the trade they are treating of. Viewing it even as a npere com^- 
mercial question, I believe this proposition to be a sound one ; aad if thfi 
trade were laid open, the supposed advantages thence arising are at best 
very probfematical, add would certainly be very precarious. and short lived. 
It is, however, totally to forget the question to treat it as a mere commer- 
cial otie. The same principles which prove the necessity of the present 
form and mode of Indian Government, evince the necessity of the mono** 
poly of trade. The Government and the Trade are interwov.ea togethci;. 
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and we have only to recur to a very recent experience to learn the im« 
mense advantages which have flowed from that connexion of Government 
and Trade. By the commercial capital of the Company at home^ acting 
in connexion with the public revenues under their administration abroad, 
they have mutually aided and administeised to the wants of each other, 
and the result has been the fortunate achievement of those brilliant events, 
upon the succ^^ss of which depended the existence of the Gevernmeot, the 
territorial Wealth, and the Trade of India. 

You will observe. Sir, that it is not my intention at present, to argue 
those topics at large ; but merely to state the principles I hold upon such 
topics, as may appear to be connected with the subject I wish to bring 
more particularly under your consideration. • 

With the same view, it is, that I find it necessary to say a few words 
upon the subject of what is ^^n^^ »i*^ ^^^tipirig Tntrr^t^*- V^ thfrTfl^ Tndia 
Company. Upon that subject, there seems to be a greater abiise of terms, 
and a more palpable confusion of ideas, than upon almost any other part 
of this complicated question, in so far as any person is loud in declaim- 
ing against the abuse of that great interest being confined exclusively ta 
a few hands, who, by such a nionopoly, might have it in their power to 
dictate such terms as they pleased to the East-India Company. On the 
subject of freights, I am as prepared as any man to join in crying down . 
that abuse. But I am equally adverse to the sentinaents of those who con- . 
tend, that the great interest of the Company's trade is to be left to the 
chance of the market at large ; and that the extent of the freight is either, 
wholly^ or primarily, to be the exclusive object of the Company's atten- 
tion. I am decisively of opinion, that both on views of public policy< 
and commercial security^ the same description of ships should be continued 
sn the Company's service, built under the same inspection and regulations^ 
£tted and found, in every circumstance, in the same respectable way they 
^ have 
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hare hitherto been ; and thdu^ erery partiadkjr and lavish eictravagaflce 
is to be avoided^ a freight fidly adequate to aecore those advantages^ ought^ 
not to be diurlishly withheld. To what extent of shipping of this de-* 

« 

scription the Company ought to go^ will be the subject of more minute 
discussion in a subsequent part of Ais letter. 

Having, I trusty made myself distinctly understood on those leading 
points^ I proceed next to state^ what I hold to be equally uncontrovertible^ 
that although the Legislature has^ for the wisest purposes^ given a mono- 
poly of trade to the East-^India Company^ it is a monopoly attended with 
iliese two material circutnstances : 

I 

« 

1st. That the exportable produce of India exceeds what at present 
the capital of the East-India CSompany is capable of embracing. 



Od. That thft monopoly of th« Ra^-Tndia Comp^iy does not rest on 
principles of cok>iual exclusion : fiif the trade, to and from India, is open 
to the subjects of other countries in amity with Great-Britain. We most 
therefore accurately ^Mend to the conaiderattoos which naturally result 
jfroift those laat-mMtiooed circumilaRces. ^ 

H it be true, that the tf»de to be* carried on by the East-India Com* 
paay cQinf^ of necessity^ be limitod by the extent of tiieir capital, the na* 
Hual question is, What Is to become of the remasndieff of it ? Is it to be 
k& exclusively to foreign nations^ or is the monopoly of the Company to 
be so modified in the exercise of it, as to open this surplus market to the 
capital of Briitah subge^ls ? This is » mere question of policy, to be de- 
cided on pri]^:iples o( expediency and sound discretion, upon a due atten* 
fton to all the considerations which enter into the discussion of it. And 
although nothing could be more invidious and impolitic, than to attempt 
to apply the priaQi{^s of c<danial exelusioi^to other independent nations ; 

nothing 
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npthi&g cf ruialy c%n be niDreju&t or natural, than, that tkose mtiona vh« 

« trade to India, should trade there on their own capitals ; and that the 

capital of the British subjefls^ resident in India, should be brought hoo^e 

to this country, in the manner most beneficial to their ovm interests, ^nd '^ 

to that of the uiotber country, where it is desirable all that capital should 
ultimately settle. Thi$ proposition then clearly points out the true appro- 
priation of the surplus produce of India. When I state this, I am at the 
same time free to declare, that I totally disapprove of attempting to accom- 
plish this by penal restriiSlive statutes. AH such ever have been, and ever 
will be, nugatory, when resorted to for such a purpose. Trade never can 
be regulated or diredted by any other certain rule than the interest of those 
concerned in it. But it is so much the interest and natural bent of a Bri- 
tish subjeA to send his fortune to that country which gave him birth, and 
where he means to close his days, that nothing but the most unnatural 
and impolitic restraints can suggest to him a <lesire to do otherwise. 
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But obvious as this principle may appear to be, it requires accurate 
attention in the application of it to the subjed in question* If I am asked 
whether, in stating this principle, I mean that the trade to and from India, 
in the conunon use of the terms, ought to be free and open t6 all His 
Majesty's subje<fts in India ? I answer distinctly in the negative. The 
nature of the Indian manuia&ure, and the immemorial habits of the ma- 
Qufadlurers, exclude the pradical application of so indefinite a principle 
to the Export Trade from India. The manufacture of the finer and more 

valuable fabricks of India, have alwap been produced by advances from ^ 

the Government, or individuals^ Ux whose behoof those fabricks are 
manufadltired; and if the dealing with those manufadturers was to be laid 
open to the uncontroled competition of every individual, the consequence 
would be a bouxKlless scene of confusion and fraud ; and, ultimately, the 
ruin of the manufacturers themselves. It is unnecessary for me to detail 
lliis part of the subject at any length, because it is so clearly and ably 

C explained 
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&piaincd in a tetter from Lord Comwallis to the Court of Oireiftorr, 

()ated' rst N'ovetnberi 1788, that I have only to refer you and the Court 
to the careful perusal of it. The whole of it i» worthy of your serious' 
s^tention, but ^ragraphs 24 to 31 inclusive, are those to which I parti- 
cularly refer, as bcariug on the present question. It is not the purppser 
of the present letter to point out what the precise regulations ought 
to be ; but it is obvious, that those enaployed in the agency of such a^ 
Trade should be control^d by such regulations, as may be requisite to 
secure l)oth to the Company itself, and to other individuals the full 
benefit of those advances they have made to the manufa(5):urers of Indian 
fabricks. 



It is immediately conne Aed wirh the observations last offered, to con- 
sider, by what agency is the Trade of individuals in India to be carried on ? 
If this question was to be decided on- the principles of an open and free 
Trade, the answer to the question would be, that every individual should 
send out, or employ, any agent he thought best to manage his own busi- 
ness. But from what I have already stated on the former point, you wilf 
anticipate my opinion on this, namely, that no agent should be employed 
in India, or permitted to reside there, except with the license of the East- 
India Company, and 8ubje<5l to the control of such regulations as the 
habits, prejudices, and trade of the country may render expedient. In 
addition to every other consideration, arising out of the peculiar nature of 
the trade and manners of the country/ there is one decisive circumstance 
against the tolerance of every unlicensed adventurer in India. It would 
rapidly, though insensibly, lead to the settlement and colonization of the 
worst kind of adventurers taking root in that country, than which there 
could not be a more fatal blow to the permanence of the British power 
and pre-eminence in India. No principle ought ever to be tolerated or 
a<5led upon, that does not proceed on the basis of India being considered 
AS the temporary residence of a great British establishment for the good 

government 
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government of the country^ upon Bteady and uniform principles ; and of ^ 
large British fadlory, for the beneficial management of its trade^ upon 
rules applicable to the state and manners of the country. 

From these premises, the conclusion I draw is, that the surplus pro- 
duce of India, beyond what the appropriated capital of the East-India 
Company can bring home, should be considered as the means of transfer- 
ring the fortunes of the servants in Ihdia to Great-Britain ; and that the 
commerce should be managed there, either by the parties themselves in- 
terested in it, or by their agents acting under the license, anti subjctfl to the^ 
control and regulations of the East-India Company. 

The question which naturally follows is, by what mode of conveyance^ 
is that Trade to be brought home ? I answer, by the India-built ship- 
ping. Upon the policy and beneficial tendency of this measure, I have 
only to refer you to the unanimous opinion of all your ablest servants in 
India, who have, from time to time, and in the most explicit terms, pointed 
out to you the expediency of this indulgence, both with a view to a just 
attention to the interests of your servants in India, and with a view to- 
make Britain the great emporium of the Trade of Asia. Indeed nothing 
has hindered your servants abroad, sanctioned by the express advice of your 
Board of Trade, from a6ling upon these principles at different times, but 
the great quantity of unemployed shipping sent out by the East-India 
Company. I trust henceforward you will sec the wisdom of desisting from 
such a wasteful system. If you fix the capital you mean to apply to in- 
vestment, and accurately direct your servants to provide that investment^ 
there can be no occasion for any extra shipping. Your investment and 
shipping will correspond accurately together, and your commerce be syste- 
matically conducted. I mean, in a separate letter, to treat of what the 
amount of that investment ought to be, and what are the means by whicb 
it is. to be provided. At present I mean only to state, that whatever th« 
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fegialar investnwxt is, it ought to be brought home in the regular home- 
built ships^r to which I have referred in the beginning of this letter. If 
any accident shall befall any of those ships in their outward passage^ or if 
any circumstances exist to render it expedient for you to bring home gruff 
goods, or any other articles of commerce from India^ a discretion should 
be left with your Governments abroad to supply that deficiency from the 
shipping to be found in India. But it ought to be adopted and adhered 
to as an invariable rule, that the regular shipping to be sent from this 
country, should be in exact proportion to the amount of the investment 
expected home. 

m 

When I am thus adding the concurrence of my opinion to the 
weight of avtthority which the proposition derives from the unanimous 
sentiments of your naost intelligent servants in India, I am only adhering 
to the principles I detailed when I moved the renewal of your Charter in 

1793. It was upon an application of those principles that the provision 

was made in the Act of Parliament, directing the East-India Company to 
appropriate 3000 tons annually to the Private-Trade to and from India. 
Although I proposed that measure, I should be uncandid if I did not 
fairly acknowledge that experience has proved it to be inadequate to the 
purposes for which it was intended. If the object had been only to try 
an experiment how far individuals were not more competent to the ex- 
port of British produce and manufactures, than the East-India Company, 
00 other objection would lie against the measure, except what may be 
supposed to arise from the dearness of freight, at which the East-India 
Company could afford to give shipping of that description. But in so 
far as the provision went to secure the transfer of the capital of our ser- 
vants in India to this country, through the medium of Trade, it is clearly 
ascertained, that the measure was a nugatory one. I need not enter into 
an explanation of the reasons, for they are po distinctly and unanswer- 
ably stated, both in the correspondence of your Board of Trade at Ben- 
gal, 
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gal^ and in the Memorials presented by the Merchants at €alcatta t# 
your Supreme Go^'ernment in India, that I have only to refer you to the 
perusal of these documents^ in proof of the inutility of that provision in 
the Act of 1793. 



I am therefore clear, that chuse in the Act ought to be repealed, and 
the Company relieved from the obligation it imposes upon them : and in 
place thereof, a power given to your Governments abroad to allow the 
British subjects, resident in India, to bring home their funds to Britain 
in the shipprng of the country. I see in the records of the C(»npfliiy 
abroad, it is suggested, that those ships should be contracted for hf tbe 
Government, and re-freighted to 'the iijidividuals. I do not exactly per- 
ceive what benefit arises from the Government having that kind of in- 
terference in the business ; but if there is any good reason for it^ thefe 
is ttot certainly any material objection against it. But it is material to 
aAend to, and of course regulations wiU be made as to the time of shill- 
ing and odier circumstances of detail, connected with tht safe execution 
^f tfat measure. 



It may perhaps be objected^ that tliis prc^sitbn i< injorious to the 
regular shipping of the East-India Company, for the preservation of which 
aystem I have already given so decided in opinion^ " 

e 

The answer to this objettkm it twp4bld« First, in point of* faK;t> 
ft will not diminish their shipping ^ single toft ; €or thd E^t-India- Cona- 
|Kuny woukl not, if tbe mea^kire was not adopted, send out a sii^e 
ship more. They ought and will send out n okuch of the regtiliur 
British-built India shipping as is necessary to bring home the whole of 
their investment, and they will act inaprovideotly if they send out one 
ton more. The only dSect <f this mdaniifi iu4 bebg adtfpttf ^^ .wlwU tK 
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to extend the trade and ahipping of other nations, but in no respect tr 
add to the regular shipping of the East-India Company. 

In the next place^ those interested in the regular shipping of the 
East-India Company would do well to consider the benefits they already 
enjoy, in place of endeavouring to cramp and check the just pretdutona 
of others. They ought to recollect the rapid progress they have made 
from the time of the Commutation Act; and, above all, they. ought to 
recoBect^ that it hm always been coBsidered as a very problematical ques* 
tion, how far, consistent with the national interests, so much of the ship 
timber of the country ought to be appropriated to its c(»nmercial con* 
cerns^ in the manner practised by the builders of India shipping. I am 
one of those, who think there are reasons of public expediency, connect*^ 
ed with the very interest oti which the objection is founded, which ought 
to prevent any principle of that kind being inconsiderately acted upon. 
But one of the *nwtefn»|pmnRf9^ opoir which I am dispostift iw cUidK dMit 
the objecticMi I have re£erred to ou^t to be wdl weighed^ before it ia 
given way to, arises from the reflection, that we have a national resource 
in India, which ought to lead to the reverse of any invidious or unjust 
discoungeaieiit being given to the ship-building of India. 

In some of the many ^peculations I have heard, and the publicauoHS 
I have perused, on this subject, it is usual to ask, in a tone of complaint, 
if it is not unjust, and unfair^ that the merchants and shipping of thia 
country, other than the shipping of the East^India Company^ should ba 
excluded from a participation of that trade, which is allowed to the tub- 
jecfii of foreign nations } 

The statement, at first sight, may appear plausible ; but when exa* 
wamioA to the bottcMi, it hat no solidity. In truths it is only another mode 

of 



of objecting to the monopoly of the East-India Cofflpany. IF there are 
reasons of sound policy^ why the Legislature has decided that the Indian 
Trade should be carried on by a monopoly^ it is because^ viewing the 
interests of the Public as one aggregate^ it is of opinion^ that those 
interests are bedc cared for^ by that mode of conducting the Trade. 
Tliose^ therefore^ who state tUs objection^ being themselves part of that 
wholc^ are^ in common with the rest of His Majesty's subjects^ reaping 
the benefit of that influx of national weakh and captal, which the East- 
India Trade^ so conducted, brings into the national stock. They cannot, 
therefore, more than others, because their occupation happens to be that 
of Merchants or Ship-owners^ complain of being injured by the meana 
which the wisdom of Parliament has devised^ for introducing that flow 
of wealth into the kingdom. 



The case is totally difierent with regard to the subjects of fc^ei^ 
nations. They are not the objects of the care of the British JLegislatwe ; 
wither are their interests at all in the view of its provisions. They reap 
BO benefit, but the reverse, from the growing wealth and prosperity o£ 
ike British empire > and therefore are^ ia no respect, on a footing of 
comparison with any of the subjects ef this country, to whom the r^ 
firaiats of the Con^Nuiy^s Charter, fop the reasons already assigned, do 
with perfect prv^iety a{^ly. 



It is quild a separate question^ how far it would be right to hold 
Mr Indian possessions upon principles of colonial monopoly ? and it 
wottld be deviating froni the strict matter of the objection, to enter into 
^t discussion in thi^ place. It is sufficient, in point of fact,, toobserve^ 
hi answer to the Merchants and Ship-owners, that it is thought expedient 
for the interests of the Empire, at large, that the East-India possessions 
should not be regulated on the principles of colonial exclusion ; aod^ 
Aerefore^ no part of the subjects of Great-Britain can be permitted to set 
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tp a serrate mterest of ffrcnr own, against thit general poKcy, If the 
colonial principle was to be scppped to the Indian territories, it would not 
advance, by one step, that separate interest set trp by the Merchants and 
Ship-owners, to wfioml how rcfen 

Another turn is given to this objectroti, in the mouth o^ the same 
objectors; and, it is asked, Why, at least, s*hould not the Merchants and 
Ship-owners, subjects of His Majesty, resident in Britain, have the samfc 
indulgences which are contended for by His Majesty*s subjects resident in 
India ? The answer is plain a*hd conclnsive, that, in contending for this 
indulgence to the Br?fish suSjetts resident rn India^ I am contending for a 
material national interest, which is' no other than this, that their fortunes, 
capitals created in India, should be transferred from that country to this, 
in a manner most beneficial for themselves, and the kingdom at large, in 
place of being transferred through the medium of commerce by foreigners, 
arfti thereliy *ddrftgf"foTKe''^ealth, capita!, an!l-9a?5|ation of foreign 
countries. ' 

Theref ia not a single cffCuftiM:anc« in which this ap^fcs t6 tlie tnsc 
^ merdmnts in this country. It tnight be pro^rtd, i^ nccessa^, tftAt 
Ae only ^eCt of givirtg such an ihdulgence to iKe- merchants resident 
in this country, would be a temptation to .Witfadnyiv a part o4 tfte 
capital of the country from a mor6 profitable trade, and more beneficial 
applicatioh of it, in order to divert it to another trade^ less profitable to 
themselves, and less beneficial to the Public. Without, therefore, . ofte 
single reason, either of private justice or public policy, it wbuld'be 
introducing a rival capital in India against the remittance-trade of IJhe 
FiOSt- India Company, and in competition likewise with those individuiis, 
whose capitals, by the proposed indulgence, it ii vvished to transfer lo 
Great-Britain* 

« It 



It 18 argued/ that the extenlicm 6[ U1I9 in^plgetvcd of the BritisJii Mei^ . 
chants would be an additional encOuragemeni to the export of British 
manufactures. I need only observe, that the argunient proceeds on an 
erroneous view of the subject. The export-trade to India can never be 
elctended in* any degree -proportionate to th^ wealth and population of 

f 

the Indian Empire ; neither can the returns upon it be very profitable 
to individuals. Those who attend to the manners^ the manufactures^ 
the food, the raimentj the moral aMrelfgiotiS'pfejodicet of that (Country, 
can be at no loss to trade the causes, why this proposition most be a>* 
true one. The importance of that immense Empire to this country is 
rather to be estimated by the great annual addition' it tnakes to the wealth 
and capital of the kingdom, than * by any etnident advantages which the 
manu&ctures of the country can derive from the consumption.' Of the 
natives of India. I do not mean to say, that the expbrts fitom this 
country to India have not been very considerably increased of Ute 
years; and I make ho doubt, that frORnrccmr-cimimatancps, they may 
be still considerably increased. But the prdspect,: from the causes I 
have already referred to, must always be a limited One ; and I am positive^ 
that the shipping and exertions of the Sast-India Company, joined -to 
the returned cargoes of those ships, who bring home the Private-XriKle. 
of India, is more than adequate to any present or;future increase oj^ 
export-trade, that this country can look to upon any rational . grounct 
of hope. 

V 

In this view, therefore, the British Merchants are equally mis-* 
taken, in supposing that there is any national interest implicated in 
their attempt to break in upon the monopoly of the Company, as they 
are in supposing that any material benefit would accrue to themselves in- 
dividually. 

In some of the collections of papers I have read upon the sub- 
ject of Private-Trade^ I have observed a difference of opinion enter- 

E • tained, 



tained^ to wfiitt plaeet iA Iftc&i It htt befii or oogfit to be allo^edr 
I am at 3 loss to disMver fhc gntndft of thi» contcoveFsy. K indin^ 
dual« ate to be adlowed tb bring goodt fihom Indm in Indt« afcii^ing^ 
and to carry back godds ta Indfft in the same di&ppia^^ I cuoot see the 
gtouhd for tt^Minihg Hb/tA th (CMdttg ftifmy or retuhiing. la toy part 
in India. 

Ih like manmri with ngifd to ffigelitSi provided thej are Kcensed 
hf the Compatiy, tad sbbject themselves to the control of the re- 
gulations which die Company muLj see c«:ise to establish for the con-» 
duct of agents m India^ I Sde He reoecMis why those agents may not be 
pertniitted to exercise thek agency f4r behoc^ of their constituents ia 
afliy of the territoc ies ^ IndiA. I state thb with regard evcft to ^ency 
exercrsed for bdxoof of foifeigners trading to India. It is clearly bene- 
ficial for the intareslis of Indian ia erery point of viewy that foreigners 

abotdd rather employ Brl«&«k a y ■■ »< <» « » <U in^ wwU t * Ui« piretectioA of the 

Company in India> than that these foreign nations shodd establish agents< 
ctf their own in any ptan of I&dia. In tfaib former case> they are under 
At control of the Cbcnpany^ usid bomnd to adhere to such rules as tiie 
Company may think prober tb lay down for the conduct of agency ; but 
ib^rt ean exist no Such control or restraint o^if ^ agents of the other 
description. 

With regard to the agents to be employed at home to manage the 
IVitate^Trade of indi^^iduais Irom India, and to takt care of their interest 
hi the cargoes of the returning ships, I do not sde the use of any intet*- 
ference by the Compaliy. The great interest to be attended to oo the 
part of the Company Ib, th»t no gmdi come from India that are not de« 
posited in the Company's warehouses, and that the goods so impoi^d arb 
exposed at the Company^s sales, agreeable to the rules prescribed for that 
purpose, 

» This 
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This letter has extended ta a lengtk far beyond what I intended or 
expected ; but I was desirous to have my opinion^ on all the points con* 
nected with the subject^' distinctly understood : and I shall less rtgret the 
trouble I have given you in the perusal of so long a letter, if I shall be 
auccessful in calling your attention ta a speedy and final decision of the 
question^ which has been too long in discussion, from the very dis- 
cordant opinions and opposite extremes which have appeared in the agita- 
tion of iu 



I have the honor to be, Sir,, 

Your iSBOSt obedient humblls servant. 



HENRY DUNDAS. 



The Chaulicak of the East*I-nd)» Company. 
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FIRST REPORT 



OF THB 



SPECIE I, COMMITTEE, 

To whose Consideration the preceding Letter from Mr. DUNDAS, 
and the Subject in general of enlarging /Ae Private Trade 
FROM India, were refeired. 



I. Your Committee have proceeded to the discussion of the subject 
referred to their consideration^ under a deep impression of its great im- 
portance, not only in itself, but as involving a variety of important interests 
and relations. The preceding agitation of it had led the individuab, 
. now forming your Committee, in common with the other members of 
the Court, to regard it with very serious attention ; and they have, since 
endeavoured, in some measure, to qualify themselves iot the performance 
of the task assigued to them^ by diligent inquiry and reflection ; seeking 
to obtain from aU the^ources of ipformation within their reachj a compre* 
hensive knowledge of facts and opinions relating to this subject^ and fairly 
to appreciate their nature and import, tiitt thus they might be assisted in 
f«rmixfg intelligent and just conclusions. 

With this design, jrour Conmuttee have pemsed a great variety of 
writings, which they will beg leave to class under distinct heads^ referring 
to the margin * for a more particular enumeration of theou 

1st A voluminous coUection of Records of the Government General 
0£fiengal» fiom the year 1785 to the year 1799^ which contain numerous 

F applications 

• Vide lilt of nven^ p. 71. 
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applications and proposals from the Free Merehaftts of that Presidency, 
and the other British Settlements, for indulgences and enlargements in the 
private^trade between India and iBritain ; with the sentiments and pro^ 
ceedings of the Company *s commercial Servants and the Supreme Board,, 
in relation to that and other subjects of commercial poficy. 

2d. Application^ made directly to the Court here, in behalf of th^ 
Free Merchants of India, and of the Merchants of London, for a systematic 
admission, with ships of their own, into the commerce and navigation 
between India and Great-Britain, aad for the indefinite extension of that 
commerce ^ under which head may be ranked the motion brought for- 
ward last year, in a General Court of Proprietors, on this subject ; without 
adverting particularly to works not immediately addressed to the Court, 
but calculated to influence the public mind respecting the conduct of tho. 
Company, and the extent and appropriation of the Imiuta auumeccejL 
points ^hich they profess to discuss^ 

• 

3d» A Letter ffom the Right Honorable Henry Dund^ to the Cburt 
of Directors, dated 2d April 1800, wherein he delineates the leading priop 
ciples and views, by which the trade of the Company and of individuals 
from India, and the intercourse between that country and Gi«at Bcitain> 
ought to be rejgulated. 

Another Letter, which the same Right Honorable Gentleoiap was> 
pleased to address to one of the Members of the Court, and now of your 
Committee, m consequence of some observations which that MenU>e£ had 
made, on the question of enlarging the private trade from India.. 

In this great diversity of materials, your Committee have before them 
the Merchants of India proposing their own objects, and the ifrgifdicnts 

which support them : the v see, also^ how far, and with what views fot 

. . . ^ 

1 the 



the public adva^tage^ those objects wbm &vored by die C6fii|Mny*s 
Govemmenjts abroad. The writings with which the cause of the Free 
Merchants has been seconded in this country, and the proposal whicft^ 
another set of Merchants in London have grafted upon it^ display the vast, 
consequences to which the principles and reasonings, whereon coimnercfah 
enlargeroei^s in Indis^ hajre been urged, may be pushed, both in theory and 
practice ; the observation of which has suggested to your Comnoittee the. 
necessity of previously examining^ wiUi care aod foresight, the nature and 
tendency of every proposed innovation of the nature in question ; since- 
innovation once admitted, cannot easily be set aside, but ra^er has thm 
property oi acquiring, in every step it proceeds, an. inoreaaed impulsr- 
towards further advanceoaent^ 

Inv the Letters from^ the President of the B(3ard o£ Control; youc^ 
Committee have the satisfadtion of seeing the maint>utlines of Indian policy,, 
traced with (aa they conceive) equal energy and justness, and with a 
liberality which must command. respe<St and applMSe. The piepoeitions < 
these Letters contain-, for. adjusting the objedb and the limits of. private-- 
tradej will, both on account of the authority, and the public views fron^ 
which they proceed, eminently engage the attention of your Committee ^i 
though it may previously be necessary to review distin^ly, the principles- 
and opinions- maintained in other quarters,, respedling the commerce and^ 
connection between India and Britain- 

In availing themselves of all these materials, for the assistance of their^^ 
judgment, it will be the duty of your Committee to aim at ascertaining; 
what, on the whole, will be for the true interest of the Company and that 
of the Nation, which, in their opinion, are not at variance with each^ 
other, but indeed the same ;. and as such they will be regarded in this * 
reports 

Besides- 
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Besides these numerous documents, your Committee have received 
'written opinions on the present subjefl from several of their ownMembers ; 
for though in the meetings of your Committee, the prominent parts of 
the question before them were discussed vivd voce, and, it may be hopedj 
with general elucidation, yet as in a subjeft of so much complexity,. it 
was not easy thus to introduce and keep in view every pertinent topic, 
with its due relation to the whole, it was agreed, that those Gentlemen 
who might be disposed to treat of the question at length, with its bearings 
And dependencies, should deliver their sentiments upon it in writing. The 
minutes, noted in the margin, were in consequence brought forward ; and 
your Committee must beg leave to refer to them, as containing much 
supplementary detul, and larger illustrations of a variety of relative topics, 
than will well consist with the proper structure of such a report, as, in 
their opinion, they ought to submit to the Court. 

n. To avoid the confusion and indistinctness that might ensue from a 
cKifiisive treatment of all particulars, your Committee conceive it should 
be their business, and it will accordingly be their endeavour, to present, 
with clearness, a succinct view of the great points on which the just 
decision of the present question depends, and of the conclusions which 
result £mm a £ur consideration of them. 

In order to execute this design, it will be expedient, as a preliminary, 
to take a short rctrospcdl of the privileges which have been already con- 
ceded to indiTiduaU in the trade of India, with the rcas<»s for which they 
were accorded ; then to state the claims now advanced, and the grounds 
and principles, professed or implied, on which they s*""* - •**— —'•=-•■ 
your Committee mil proceed to examine those groun 
with the consequences to which they lead ; and under tfc 
sider, among other things, what relates to the commerc 
with £urope and America, the amount of that comma 
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hution to different countries ; the Indian capital applicable to it; the 
sliare of it which Great-Britain ought to attradt to her own ports ; the 
nature of the ability which British India possesses for extending its pro- 
duce and exports, and the policy of promoting, indefinitely, such an ex- 
tension ; which last point will lead to ihe consideration of the true prin- 
ciples of policy, by whieh the dependency of India on Great-Britain 
should be maintained, and the commerce and intercourse bctw^een the two 
countries carried on. 

Thefa^s which, it Is hoped, will thus be ascertained, respc<3:ing the 
Ritual state of the foreign commerce of British India, and the manner in 
which any large augmentation of it is prafticablc, with the principles j 
political and commercial, which should regulate our Indian system, will, 
in the opinion of your Committee, constitute those great points, by which 
the extent and the mode of any farther enlargements in favor of individuals 
should be governed and determined. 

III. It may be propef td recoiled, that the original source of the in- 
terest which British residents in India have obtained in the trade between 
that country and Europe, is to be traced to the Company's acquisition of 
territorial dominion in the East. Before that sera, the number of those 
residents was small ; they were confined solely to commercial pursuits ; 
and the few moderate fortunes which, in a slow course of years, were to be 
remitted home, easily found a conveyance by the bills of the Compslny. 
The vast wealth which poured into the coffers of individuals, upon the 
ascendancy of the English power in India, at the same time that their 
number, in consequence of this great change, rapidly increased there^ 
soon overflowed the usual channel of remittance through the Company, 
who not having immediately adjusted their measures to the policy which 
this new situation of things ought to have dictated, had it been regarded 
as permanent, nor indeed being well able, at first> to invest in goods, even 

G the 
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the great revenues which came into their own hands, many of the fortunes 
acquired by individuals, found their way into Europe by foreign channels ; 
and these channels being once opened for the remittance of British pr6- 
perty, have ever since continued to serve, in a greater or less degree, for 
the same end, though the modes have varied. Foreigners, at first, gave 
bills on Europe, for the money advanced them in India, with which money 
they purcliased the investments that carried on their Jiidian trade, and 
provided the funds for the payment of those bills ; but in process of time, 
British resident Merchants, not confining themselves solely to the original 
ebjedt of paper remittance, beipame, clandestinely and unlawfully, parties 
in the trade carried c^n to Foreign Europe, and at length, as is supposed^i 
§ in m^ny adventures, the real though concealed principals ; in which caaef 
remittance was rather the medium of trade than the primary motive : scr 
that they,, in fad, came to stand in the place where Foreigqers, who firsi 
i^eceived the fortunes of British subje^s for bills on Europe* had stood v 
and thus was the monopoly of the Company grossly invaded^ and th^ tradie 
of Foreign Europe from India greatly carried on with British capital,^ 
which w^ an issue so little consonant to th^ prote&iod and prosperity 
^jpyed by British residents through the Qovernm^nt of the Company, 
tfuLt to trace it to i(s remote cause^ is certainly not to ms(ke^ any sulBcieoi! 
apology for it. Prohibitions were en^^Ste^i but they did not prevent thir 
continuance of it ; and the example of laws, inefficient wd di^regarded^r 
became a new eviU To remedy both these abuses, was one professed ob-. 
]e& of the h&i of 1793, which renewed the Company's Chaster; and \Xi 
prop/osed to do this by ^rogating thp former prohibitory laws, and 
permitting BritisI^ residents in India not only to zQl for Foreigners^ 
but to export from thence,, annually, a certain quantity of goods in ther 
Company's ships. It was intended by this kst new privilege^ to furnlsb: 
jj legal ap4 patriotic channel for th? tra,de, which the fortunes of Britisi^F 
tesMents carried on fro{n India tp Fqrf^ign Europe, by admitting that ti-ader 
i^redlly into the Th^iqes. It isi true» that at the period. here spoken of^ 

large 
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large channels of retmttaoce, by bills on the Company, were open ; and! 
it was sufHciently obyious, that British residents, who bad been cirfying 
on a traffic in violation of the laws and their engagements with the Com*^ 
pany, had not thereby merited new privileges ; but this consideration 
was sU>sorbed in the national objeft of bringing a trade, which it was 
found difficult to suppress, immediately to our own ports. Yet even in* 
the way of establishing this privilege, the Free Merchants of India were 
regarded, rather as secondary than as principal objedts ; for it was pri« 
marily conceded to the manufadturers of Britain, who were allowed to- 
send their productions in the Company's ships to India for sale, and to 
bring back the piroceeda in Indian goods ; and the permission to lade 
home such goods> was then also extended to British subjects residing in 
India. But the manufacturers have made so little use of it to the present 
day, that they need not be further considered in this privilege, which 
sests, therefore, almost wholly with the residents abroad* The extent of 
it was 3000 tons annually, with a proviso for the augmentation of this 
quantity, if such augmentation should be found necessary. Thus^ for the 
first time, individuals were admitted, by law, into a participation of tha 
trading privileges of the Company, by being allowed to send goods for 
aaJe in the Company Vshtps» 



IV. In proceeding to an account of what the Free Merchants iioti^ 
demand, it is £air to state, that they do not a({)pear ever to hav« beeii> 
satisfied with the concessions of the A& of 1793. The causes df their 
discontent will presently be seen ; and the measures they require, in the- 
way of remedy, are, that they be allowed to send their own goods,oh their 
own ships, from Indiato this country, and, in like manner, to carry returnsv 
from this country to India;, in both cases taking a license from the Com- 
pany, dealing in the asscMtments of goods permitted by the A&. of 17Q3, 
asd passing all their imports he«e through the Company*s wareboitses, td* 
be soldat theic saks ; also to subject their ships to the general regolationt' 

^ o£ 
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df the Company, in respect to discipline on board, and the conduct of tfitf 
navigation between India and Europe ; but those ships to be dispatched 
at the periods chosen by the owners, without let or hindrance ; to be al- 
lowed to trade from port to port in India; and even, instead of being 
freighted to the Company, and relet on the same terms, to the individuals 
chusing to lade goods on them, as has hitherto been usual in any cases of 
permission to private ships, to be left in this respect entirely between the 
owners and the shippers. 

Some advocates here for the Free Merchants explicitly advance views 
of enlargement, which if they may he said tx> be virtually educible from 
the propositions of the Merchants, are nevertheless not avowed, and pro- 
bably not intended by them. These advocates urge, in t^rms that ^eem 
to have no limit or qualification, the encouragement of British enter^ 
prize and capital in the trade of the East ; and that British subjects, as 
such, and the Natives of our Possessions, shall have such a freedom in the 
trade of India^ as foreign Europeans enjoy ; that is, be permitted to send, 
^t pleasure, to their own country, through the channel of the Company, 
their own goods and their own ships. They propose, moreover, that a regu- 
lar conveyance, over-land, for the speediest transmission of the correspon- 
dence of both, be furnished ; and that the new system of enlargement, 
with every facility and encouragement, on the part of the Company and 
the State, be established by law. The Merchants in London have in more 
general terms proposed,, that their ships shall, in like manner, be allowed 
to navigate to and from British India, carrying aU such goods as the Com- 
pany do not exclusively reserve for themselves. 

* V. The grounds and reasons on which the Free Merchants prefer the 
claims which have now been stated, are in substance these : First, in re- 
spect to the Company's ships, that the tonnage accorded to them in those 
ships does not answer the design of the I^egislature in graatifig it, and de^ 
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Am nlft dbjdjcfsthty must^iecessarajr liave iri rkh « Mfrctemts, becsosd 
ill^ Vtte of freight ifi the GMnpfiiiys Ihif^ is fo eictreriiely fai^, that 
many species of goods cannot bear it. Those ships, also, are, in omse^ 
quence of the warlike and political operations which make a part of the 
€ompahy% system, so trhcfertain in tfie tirfies Af ttfefJr aWv^ and dcJpitfture, 
and subject to ko many deviations in (heir voyages ; tbt tifneft, t<kf, dt 
which private goods are required to be ready for tHem ire so in<:olnvefifieati 
aYid the wliole'quantity o** tonnage so lihiited, ihd so tittle adecJUsite W 
the wants which may occasionally arise, that Merchants are exceedingly 
disconcerted and tf scoufage*d, in fSrming their spettilations, lititKef. 
knowing what quantify '6'f tonnage they may depend on, nor when it 
win arrive; nor when the ships that do arrive may agiift sail, nor whitiier 
ttiey may be iriternfxedlatdy desttncd ; and if elctra shijps are allotted fof 
the transport of their goods, though the rate of freight be lesS, the cost 
of ihsttrahce is higher, -and' the other disadvantages nearly th'e sithe t 
tixUfti all which circumstances they are rendered quite uncertain, wlift 
prbvision'to make 6f goods, or how to form their arrangements, in takitig 
up money and drawing bills on Europfc, and regulating their ihsurahces 
v^ith most safety and advantage ; whence, in conclusion, it liippens, that* 
th*y kfe frfeqtrently left, at the end of a season, with goods on their bands ' 
5;Wiich either must remain in their warehouses till another season, 6r bit 
8<rtd for Foreigners *(it least shipped to foreign ports) to the manifest los» 
of this country. ^ ■ 

Arioftier heat! of coriiplaint among them, though iess explfcitly 
stated, is, that foreign Europeans enjoy greater privileges in British India 
i^an tttey do, who afe natives of the governing State. ^' Foreigners,** sajr^ 
they, " cdttifc into the ]iritish territories without restraint, arid they export* 
f ' stiipsari'd goods, af pleasure, to their own country, and even tb all th< 
^ states of Foreign Europe and America ; whilst we, subjetits of Etitaiii^ 
^ are destitute of'SUch ptiviieges, restrained fitetri sending^ our sliipyto «»l 

• H *' own 
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^* own eountry» deprived of freedom in our commercial specuhtioni^ audi 
*^ in territories belonging to that country, are degraded below the Mateof 
'^ aliens/' 

It h represented by the Free Merchants, in the third place, that the 
objects they propose are calculated, directly and gr«atly^ ta promote the 
benefit of British India, and of the sovereign State, by increasing the 
produce and exports of the one ; the imports, duties, exports^ and pro- 
fits of the other ; the shipping and na;v^igation of both. That the Con> 
pany cannot take off all the export produce of their territories, much of 
which, alsO) is now carried away by Foreigners, whereas nearly the whole,, 
both of these exports, and of the surplus not wanted by the Company^ 
might be brought by the sJiips of British residents, if licensed, into the. 
Thames, to the entire extinction of the clandestine trade. That, moreover,, 
the productions of those territories, particularly in indigo, sugar, cotton,, 
and other bulky articles, are capable of being exceedingly extended and. 
improved, if sufficient encouragement were givea to tliat end ; and ia 
proof of these positions, the Merchants adduce the rapid increase, in the 
exports from India to this country, since the liberty given by the Act o£ 
1793, notwithstanding all the disadvantages, which have cranopedthe frees* 
domi of commercial enterprize ; whence it is i&ferred^ that the trade is, i& 
its own nature, progressive, and if pcrautted to expand freely^ would sooa 
becoioie highly important to the nation. 

Some of the advocatesibrthe same cause on this side, have gone ipuch) 
farther in their reasoning, as well as in their views, than the Free Mcr^ 
chants themselves. Those advocates charge the Cpmpaay with having, 
designedly obstructed the operation of the Act of L79a; with having folr 
lowed ^r narrow jealous policy,, which by preventing the ca^jitaland enter-. 
prize of British residents from being freely employecl in the direct trade o^ 
fiSnglan^i has thrown it irita foreign channel, whereby a fatal rivalsbip^ 
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fgsfost oonelves has been nourished, the claodestine and neutral trade front 
India, m paiticular the trade of America with that country, has been 
most alarmingly increased, and eren the Indian trade of our enemies, ther 
French and Dutch, which a contrary conduct might have'extinguished', 
has been upholden ; so that Great-Britain is thus, by the preposterous pa- 
Key of the Company, m danger of losing the carrying tradt of India, a^nd 
the maritime ascendancy she has obtained over othernations: whereas, 
say those achrocares, if free scope were given to the enterprize of Sritisk 
Merchants, if they were allowed to employ their resources in the direct 
trade fimnlndia to Britain, nearly the whole commerce of the East might 
center in, or pass through, the Thames ; and they add, that it was the 
spirit and design of the provisions of 1 793> to produce these effects. Ther 
privileges thus proposed are said to be the natural right of British Sub-' 
)ects, aad of the Natives of our Indian possessions. The capital whicb 
may be employed m the esi^rt trade of that country, is asserted* to be 
immense, and the CJ^biHctes of the country for exportable produce oS^ 
inaoy vaiuakle sortSj, unbounded. 



VI. Your CSbmmiftee having thus exhibited what they concefve tor 
be, in substance, Idie requisitions of the Free Merchants, with the argo^* 
ments urged in support of them, and also the more extensive speculations 
with which they have been IbUowed op here, will proceed- tomake^etr 
obsevvations on the whole* 



And firsr,. with respeet to the Company's ships. Durii^ wars m. 
slate in which we have been ever since the Act of ) T9^ passed, the re^' 
gular course o£ commercial operations must every where be more ovTks/^ 
interrupted,, whilst the expense of freight and demorage wtlF be greatly^ 
enhanced ^ and the safety <^ the Company'^ Aeets, as well the mllkary^ 
expeditions, and political objects that occur in such a jperiod^> doubtliea^ 
expose the voyages ^f their ships* to^ delays^ changeii and wieettaintieaw^ 

Tba: 
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"Piexrommorce i>f the Cocapany Iu& grcadyMcflefe^ £rtai tiMm cajusesf 
and individuals who Javve embark^ed pro^rty in thdir sbifps^ have no doubt 
shared in their inconveniences: but the Compluiy have gone upon..im 
design of obstructing the fair operation of the Act of 1793, at their pfo^ 
ceedings will testify ; nor couM they make the greater objects of dyei^ 
oomplex system bend to private interests ; yet in the article et fheighc 
they have generally favored those interests, cfharging individuals consi- 
derably less than they have themselves speci£cally paid for the goods oi 
those individuals to the ship owners. And if the merchants were^ during 
war, to lade on ships entirely in their own managemefit, those shipe 
must be subject to detentions for convoy, both out and home, or inctir' 
a proportionably higher charge for insurance, and greater hazard o£ 
capture^ by which the expeditions would be frustrated* 

Nevertheless, ^er making these proper distioctitet, your Com^i 
mittee are ready to allow, that much uncertainty, in the times. of arrival 
and departure of ships, and in respect of procttring fmghc on tbem^ 
with long detention and circuitous routes, may naturally and justly be 
^ ground of objf ctiad with individuals, who are required to cfep^nd on 
them for freight ^ and ditr it is fit all incooveniesce^of tkis kidd.sbouldi 
be remedied, thou^ it will |iol follow, that tbcne is no other remedy} 
but that Wihi^h* the Meri;bat>i« frap»$9. And ber^ your Committee feeA' 
" themselves obliged, in justice to the subject before thetn,. ixs state whsto 
they find from the proceedings of the Bengal Government, that the pro- 
posal of thp Merchants to employ thfeir pv«n ships in the transport of 
their gpods. from. India, did not originate merely ffom* eai^erience of the^ 
inoonveoi^nces resjolting from their beii^ confined io the C3ompany> 
sh^ nor had for its s^ object a better oiode o( OQt>ve3^ng their goods ; 
bat prpceededj in part, from a desire which s^pmis ta hare been cherisbe<i,« 
^ early.aiS the last reoiewalfpf f he charter,- ^ifitroducing Ibdian ships into- 
the naxigatiof^ SgfixitSdXh with a dUtioict view to ihe.pnc^t to be obtained* 
. . ^ • by 
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by employing such shipping in that new channel : (or various applications 
appear on tJbe Bengal Records fron) owners of Indian ships, therein spe- 
cified^ admitting that those ships were boilt on thle speculation of their 
being employed in the trade to Europe^ stating the • loss to which disap* 
pointment would expose the owners^ and requesting either that the ships 
may be taken up by the Company, or that individuals may be allowed to 
freight goods on them to Britain ; and in other places, the wish of those 
exporters of goods, who are also ship owners^ to prefer their own ships, 
although freight might be had on the Ck)mpany*s, is acknowleged, and 
acknowledged to arise from the profit and advantage expected by thetn 
as owners. Thus the scheme of employing private ships is not, on the 
part of the Merchants, purely an auxiliary expedient for facilitating the 
transfer of British property in goods to this country. The transfer of 
goods is, indeed, the object originally and principally insisted on : it is 
the strongest ground on which the Court could be required to relinquish 
part of their privileges; but the Merchants of London, who have lately 
churned a share in any new enlargement that may be conceded to indivi- 
duals, do not even place their application on this ground ; and though 
the Merchants of India so often urge the policy of bringing the produce 
bf the East into the Thames, this transfer is not the sole end, and the em- 
ploynnient of Indian ships merely the means; but in part the transfer is 
the nuanSj and the ships the end. 

9 

VII. With respect to the alleged inferiority of the condition of 
British subjects in our territories^ compared with that of foreign Euro- 
peans, it is an objection which a brief explanation will answer; but the 
implied principle on which it rests may deserve serious attention. 

The rights of several European Nations to commercial establish- 
ments in those countries of Hindostan now subject to our government^ 
existed and were enjoyed long before fire acquired territorial power there^ 
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f nd have ever since b^en exercised by the subjects and the flags of thos# 
Nationsj except as the fate of wurhas, in particular instances^ suspended 
pr extinguished them. - Our acquisition of territorial power^ though wo 
did not employ it tP djvesl Foreigners of their privileges, brought them, 
))owever> gradually into, more dependence upon us for the provision of 
their investments ; so that^ at length, finding, in Bengal particularly, a 
greater facility iti transacting their business at our settlements tlian at 
their owBj some of them began to bring their ships directly to our ports ^ 
and as thus their dependence on us would be iticreased, and the dutie* 
on their goods, with their ejcpenditures whilst in harbour, center, with 
us, it was evidently good policy to encourage them in this practice^ 
which therefore received the sanction of the Supreme Government, and 
of. the authorities at home. It was about that time (some years after the 
peace of 1782) that the ships of several States which had no settlements^ 
in India, as the American, Tuscan, and Genoese, begim to resort thi«> 
ther, particularly to Bengal 9 aod as they might, if refused entrance inta 
our ports, have proceeded to those of the French, Dutch, Danes, or 
Portuguese, it was but an ei^teoHOn of the same pinciple of policy, 
which recommended our admitting the flags of these Powers, to admit 
also the flags of other countries in amity with us ; and the French and 
Dutch possessions on the Continent having since fallen into our hands^ 
besides an increased foreign resort at onr other ports, Calcutta has be*^ 
come the seat of almost the whole export trade of Bengal. 

J- 
These changes, with the greater security derived from our 6overi»^ 

ment, have indeed increased the number of Foreigners ih the trade ; £» < 

single ships of countries holding no £(X)ting of therr own in India, npm 

visit its shores, with a confidence and safety which the protection of joint 

cotaspanies and fitctories could never give in the time of the ]^oguIs» 

9ut still these chaoges are only other forms <tf exercising righto whid 

existed under the Native Gqvernnient ; an4 British Merchants, krhatst 

su&ring 



y 
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au^^bg injury by t&cm, ftnd in the transfer of the business of Foreigners 
to our ports^ poe x>f the causes of the elevation, at which they bave^ 
arrived since our Accession to territorial power : for they are the mala 
agents ij> the transaction of all that business : and instead of being now, 
in anf respect, worse,, their condition is, in every respect, raised : they 
possess far the greater part of the trade of the Indian Seas; they carry 
on extensive manufactures in the interior of our provinces; they have in 
their bauds the trade formed by the remittance of British fortunes from 
India. Many who were in that country, under the discredit of entering 
into it irregularly, and the suspicion of forwarding an illicit traffic, have 
been relieved from those depressing circumstances, by receiving licenses 
of residence, and by the indulgences of the Act of 1793. That Act^ 
besides its other benefits, invested them with a valuable privilege in the 
trade to England, through the Companj^s ships^ which was a new and 
very impoctant concession. They now desire to send their own ships,, 
and their own goods to^ England^ widiout any other material limitation,; 
except that of passing them through the channeL of the Company : and 
this is,^ iocef&cr, to desire the opening of the trade altogether ; for it is 
not to be imagined, that if such a concession, were made in fsvor of one 
class of sutgects, the rest would not claim it likewise. Nay, the ad- 
vocates of the Free Merchants already contend, that it is the right of 
British subjects as such. The Merchants of London, in their application 
to participate in any intended enlargements, follow yp this argument 
practioally'; and the question, therefore, thus brought forward, is not 
merely whether the Company, in its commercial capacity, shall, though 
remaining: a corpotate body, be divested of its most valuable exclusive 
'privileges, but whether this country shall carry on its trade to India on 
the same principle it trades to its American Colonies, and by multiplying 
Communications and intercourses, open the way to the gradual colon iza^ft 
tion of Ettiopeaijs in its Eastern Possessions, contrary to the policy hu 
imto. adopted by the ]jegisla(ttt* it 

^ Of 
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Of tlie wisdom of this poliry, there will be occasion to say some- 
-tiling hereafter ; but it will be proper to note here, why the danger ap- 
prehended from the unrestrained intercourse of our own subjects,- is not 
to be dreaded from the permission which Foreigners have to visit the 
country. // is because we are ibe governing Pow£r. Wc have already 
great establishments of Europeans there, civil and military ; our flourish- 
ing settlements attract multitudes, not in the service; the connexions, 
public and individual, already subsisting between that country and this, 
send continually fresh supplies thither ; the number of uncovenanted 
British subjects has very considerably increased there in the last twenty 
years ; new enlargements of the intercourse, it is obvious, would exceed- 
ingly augment their number; the vast capital and shipping of this coun* 
try, with the natural relationfi subsisting between it and India, all peculiar 
to itself, could at once pour in tides of men and money there ; the sanc- 
tion of any public Acts at home would, of course, dispose the Govern- 
ijients abroad to afK)rd the commercial encouragements there, which 
would correspond with the spirit of enlargement adopted here ; the pub- 
lic opinion of a great European society, formed in this spirit, would ha\^ 
an influence on the sentiments of those Governments ; through the mc»- 
dium of Natives, also, lands might be extensively occupied by Euro- 
peans ; and the germs of this system, without any formed plan, would 
gradually and insensibly antiquate the present ocie, and become impatient 
for all the rights of the British colonists ; to give or to refuse which, 
would then be a most momentous question. With respect to all these 
points, the circumstances of foreign Europeans are very different. In the 
territories ruled by us, they have only circumscribed £ictories ; they are 
not allowed to spread themselves In the country ; they can have none of 
its honors or intef nal advantages ; the numbers, capital, and influence of 
our own people, keep them from much shai:e in the maritime trade of 
Ipdia ; their juunbers and their anions are watched with jealousy by our 
GcFcmm^nts ; their capitals are small ;. they arc not one body moved 

by 
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by one mind, but detached and floctuating parties^ issuing froai nations 
distant and discordant from each other ; they form not themselves into- 
^stinct societies, but come, as already observed, chiefly to our ports; 
and in a word, whilst common care is observed on our part, they cam 
have neither number, nor concert, nor means, norabove.all, znyj^rowiug 
j^incipal of str€ngth^ that can become formidable to us. 



Vni. The trade of Foreigners to our Indian possessions, is a topic 
naturally conne^ed with that which has just been discussed. Some late 
writings, in insisting strongly on the dangerous growth and tendency of 
that trade (a point which wiil be examined hereafter) seem to imply, that 
it thould be the policy of this country, as much as possible, to draw the 
whole commerce of India to its own ports. A proposition of this, im^ « 
port, loosely taken up, may lead to very erroneous conclusions. Certain- 
ly we ought to observe the nature and progress of the intercourse of Fo- 
reigners with our possessions with vigilant attention; but we cannot, 
without some adequate provocation on their part, in justice, seek to de* 
prive them of the rights they have acquired to a share in the Indian trade ; 
and if we had the power of accomplishing such an object^ it would not be 
onr true interest to use that power ; for were we to exclude them from 
the shores of India, it is obvious that, in return^ they would prohibit the 
entrance of the productions of that countvy into their ports ; and thus 
the trade which we had sought to engross, would, in fact, be lost, both 
to Britain and to the British Possessions. The true and fair line of po- 
licy, with respect to Foreigners, seems to be, to aUow them to supply 
their own wants of Indian commodities, purchasing them with their own 
fiinds ; but to prevent them, as much as possible, from trading upon 
British capital^ and always to exact from them due order and sabioission^ 
IB the countries belon|^g to ttS| where they come to traffic* 
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With rcspcA to an idea lately advanced, that the Company mighty 
and ought to have attracted the productions of the Indian Possessions^: 
still in the bands of our enemies^ into the . channel of our own trade to* 
Aii country, it is so unsupported by fact, probability, or policy, that: 
your Committee deem it unnecessary to go into any serious discussion of. 
it. There appears no reason for believing the assertion cm which this^ 
idea proceeds, that the trade carried on with Europe, from the Indian 
settlements in the hands of the French, Dutch, and Spaniards, has in- 
creased during the war, and has been nourished by the impolicy of the' 
Company. That trade, as every one knows, flourished long before the 
present times : it flourished in a greater degree than it does now, as it- 
natarally would, when the mother countries were £sir more commercial 
than they are at present, and when our fleets did not render the naviga»r 
tion of the world nearly impracticable to our enemies. No conceivable 
measures of commercial policy within the power of the Company^ could 
have farther depressed that trade; and to bring that trade to our portal- 
had the thing been practicable, would indeed have been to nourish it' 
most unwisely. 

Your Committee will next proceed to state what they find respecting^- 
the nature and amount of the trade of foreigners with British India, con* 
ceming which such alarmii^ representations have been made. And as^> 
in order to judge more intettigentiy of this article, the extent of the ptt4: 
vate trade carried on diredtly between our own country and our bidiaa^ 
possessions should also be known, this, which is .separately a necessary- 
head of inquiry, will be introduced at the same time. These together;; 
will Aimish, as far as informations go, a inew of the wfade trade carried: 
en, botlr by Foreigners asid British individuals (that is, excluding thcsk 
Company*s commerce) l>eiweei| British Iqdia oa o^e side> and JSuropQir 
and America on the other ; and the view to be thus given will, in the 
opinion of your Committee^ form a4ery material part of this report. 

The 
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The view will not^ indeed^ be complete^ because no authenticated 
accounts are obtainable of the private and foreign trade^ which has been 
carried on from the presidencies of Madras and Bombay ; but in Bengal, 
©n the contrary^ a luminous and correct register has of late years been 
kept, by order of Government, of all the exports and imports of* Calcutta, 
the great emporium of that country, and indeed (excepting the Danish 
settlement of Serampore, where some business is still done, of which 
there are also particulars from equal authority) the sole port : and as 
Bengal, with the adjacent allied provinces,, far transcends the other pre- 
sidencies^ in population and wealth, in rich productions for commerce, ^ 
and is the attradHve centre of our power in the East, it may be con- 
cluded, that an accurate account of its foreign trade will go far to furnish 
us with all the grounds of reasoning, necessary for political purposes in 
the present case. In this opinion, your Committee, without resorting to 
any informations of inferior authority, submit to the Court the following 
collective views, formed from the public register above-mentioned* 
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|e Trade of the English East^India Company) 
i being the latest Accounts received. 



Exports, — ^Calcutta. 



Tdtal in Four 
Years. 



^M ,. Balance of each. 

Medium per ,,,,,,,,;„^ 

Annum. 



Imports. 

Rs. 2,45,67,473 61,41,868 43,08,444 

7,91,114 
7,63,750 



31,64,456 
30,55,002 



46,18,772 11,54,693 
97,781 24,445 



5,26,468 
2,67,394 
5,44,326 
5,898 



77,24,730 19,31,182 7,37,789 



Rs. 4,32,28,214 l,05r,07,052 63,90,319 
2,45,67,473 61,41,868 43,08,444 



1,86,60,741 46,65,184 20,81,875 



38,28,000 9,57,000 4,27,200 



Rs. 2,24,88,741 56,22,184 25,09,075 






r 



Private and 



tal Exports. 

50,90,664 
08,41,768 
08,55,26«. 



64,40^16 



Balance of Exports above 
Impovts. 



London. 



61,35,63» 
32,96,308 
54,37,310 



Foreign- 
Parts. 



33,86,239 
30,89,733 
18,97,595 



over imported. 
23,64,520 46,067 



each of the abpve Year?. 



s. 
id 



Total. 
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These accounts will be fooad on stientive inspection^ to afford de<* 
tilled information of the private and foreign exports and imports^ in the 
whole, and in respeA to each of the heads, namely, the ports of London^ 
Foreign Europe^ and America, distinguishing their several proportions i 
also shewing the proportion of imports brought in bullioa by each, the 
excess of the exports to each place above its imports, and the total excess 
of the exports above the imports ; likewise the variations in exports and 
ioiports io ea^i of tke four yearsy whicb shew their annual increase Of 
decrease. 

From ail these particulars the following fads are derived t 

The total medium of foreign and private ex«* 
ports of Bengal, per annum, to London direct, is Rs 6 1 ,00,000 

To Foreign Europe and America^ whether on< 
neutral or clandestine account • -* 59,00,000' 

1,17>00,000 

Tf, to this sum of private and fbreign exports be added 
tile English £ast*&idia Company's, which' is about per an-- 
Aum - - • - . - • 1^^,00,000 



The total' exports of Bengal^ public and private, will 
ht . * ^ » ^ Rupees 2,17^00,000 



And it will hence result y 

first. That the Company's export trade to Europe is nearjy tme-hd^ 
^i all the foreign exports of fiengal to Britain, Foreign Europe^ and 
America. 

Second. That the dire A legal trade of individuals to London cx^ 
ceeds all the neutral and clandestine trade taken together. 

M ThirA 
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-JUrd.. • That: Feraign- .BfUQpeaiis.^ and) Americamj . vhotber 
on their ^iWQ ^urcountj . or corerlftg' the^ cbndesttoe tmde of Brit 
jdctMo.tlKir ports, have. very. Iktlc morie tl^^one-fourib o£ the 
M|)Glt tfode of Bengal^ the ofb^r ihr€$^oj/^lh% centerings as. jus 
opip^ic prptrivate account in Xondom. . . 






. . Fourfk. The exports from. Bengal^ on private and foreign acooiicli^ 
to Enrope. and America, exceed the import svon the. stfne aecounts f coot 
those places^ in the sum of Rupees 68917^519. 

• ■« « 

Of this excess, London receives on private account • 43,08,444 

Foreign Europe and America - - - 25,09,075 

Rupees 68,17,519 



These sump, .u4iich Bengal pays on the balance to individuals and 
laratg^CMTS^ must he presumed to he the acquisitions of British Residf^stSi 
h^^'Ff^ »h^ natives neither adventure themselves in foreign trade, nor 
lend to otherSi£ir this iwrposcb to any extent; «n0.rMident,R>re%ners have 
|)ttfe property to r^tt. According to this fair conclu3ion9 therefore, tbf 
fiurtunes-cemitted by British Residents, in goods, directly to London, on an 
average of these four years, amount, in round nuad;>erSt to Rups 43^09,000 

• • • • 

And the fortunes tliey have either remitted through Po- * 

reignera^ or fent to them, appe^ tb be^ per anfnum - - i5,X)0,000 



^- •. 
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fifth. London does :not pagr« a^ fhird of ttiracnomit it recdvM. from 
Bengal on; private account^ by the amount it cturrie^ thitbef) tbe bulUoii 
inclod^, in which does not exceed. a. tenth of whatrit.reccai^^. Eoreig|i^r« 
pay to Bengal ahve half of the tamount/tbey. carry away^ . ar)d of this hali^ 
the greater part is bullion ; that is, more than a fourth of their exports is paid 
in bullion. London, however, carries more goods to Bengal, than all Fo- 
reign Europe and America; and it carries moxt goods thsiXk-^^mm fb- 
reigners carry more specie than goods. • 

Sixth. The ancient practice of exporting silver from the West to 
India, appears of late years to have considerably revived. 

The imports into Betigal in the last four years, appear to^ have'beefl^ 
about eighty-nine lacks of rupees, of which seventy^oae lupkj were froa% 
Foreign Kuropo and Acaerica* 

Seventh, That in the course of the four years of which the accountf 
trehere exhibited, there has been si progressive dearea^ ia:the«X{|ortafroQ| 
Sengal to Foreign Europe and America. This mayr be most rC^m^isely vt^ 
presented in the foUowiiig view^ : , , 



IbIpobts* 
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Total. 


1795>6 Lacks 22 33 
1796*7 - 18 06 
1797-« - l» 20 
1799-9 • 17 24 


55 
44 

36 
41 



X<o*dM. 

84 
50 

69 
41. 



Enrope aod 
America. 

66 

57 
3» 

aft 



IbUl 

150 

108 

loa 

64 



Eigkfi. 
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* 

Rghh. It will alio be seen^ from the larger accounts abotc ab^ 
8tracted» dUit America^ and the foreign ports of Europe^ have not maia>- 
tained the same relatire proportion of this trade in each year ; but that the 
proportions of theiv exports have varied ia the following manner v 



The American exports were 
Which leaves for Foreign Europe 



1795-© 1196-7 1797-8 1798-8 
* • Lacks 19 25 20 11 

47 32 IS 1% 



«6 



57 



38 



23 



These well athenticated facts disprove and discredit all the assertions^ 
which have been so long and' confidently advanced, of the great extent of 
iht foreign and clandestine trade cf Indioy and of the progressive increase of 
that trade. Both positions appear to be alike groundless^ since of the total 
exports of Bengal to Earope and America, amounting to Rs, 2^17,00^000^ 
only 56,00,000 go to foreign parts. Of that sum, the really neutral' trade 
appears to be 31,00,000^ and the clandestine trade carried on under 
foreign co)oUrs> 25,00,000. Thia is upon an average of four yeai^j of 
which the latter years are in amount of exports the leasti 

That the exports of Bengal tO' Foreign Europe and America, taken^ 
together, have not, on the whole, increased in the last thirty years, there: 
is also reason to believe, from a comparison of its foreign trade at the pre-^ 
lent and at former periods ; and that the clandestine trade has greatly dc* 
creased, there is positive evidence, both from the vast increase of remit* 
tances, in bills and goods, directly to this country, whilst the standard of 
British acquisitions in India has had no increase^ but rather the contrary i 
and from the present little amount of that trade* 
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Thus the main argiimfinti po which extensive enlargements of the 
privileges of British indxyitluakhav^ -been pressed, namely, the alarming 
.increase of foreign and dandiestine trade, completely fails* 

IX. Another argument urged to the same end -remains now to be 
considared; the improvement of the productive power?, and.tfae.>export 
tommerce of our Indian possessions. These objects, the Free Merchants 
believe, will be promoted by th^ measures they .poopose. Mote* tltoi 
one opinion ' which has come before your Committee,^ represents^ the 
capabilities of those territories as* prodigiously great, and nothing^ Be 
wanting for turning them to the happiest purposes, but the removal of 
.restraints. This is a subject that particalarly merits afCentihn ; forito the 
interests of our Indian domiiuoos^ with which the intetots of theisoifil- 
reign state are now so much united^ hardly any' thing can be moir 
important, than a proper system of poli^tical economy* It may, how^ 
ever, be observed, in proceeding tp thi^ head, that the Merchants, in 
resorting to it, lost sight of. the ground, upon which the privilege of 
. sending goods to this country was conceded to th^m by the Act of 
, 17939 namely, the remittiance of British fortunes, and thereby the an* 
nihilation of the clandestine trade. Tbey.prppo^ nOw objects of much 
greater niagnitude* In the reasonings used by some* of the Free Mer- 
chants, it has been said, that the surp'ius prqduce of British India^ which 
the Company s commerce cannot take off^ shotdd he left to ihe industry of 
other traders. Such a position may be understood to imply, that tli^ 
Company wish to prevent the exportation of what they do not them- 
selves require, or that the produce of that country remains on hand for 
want of sale; and when applied more particularly to infer, that the 
surplus produce should be brought immediately to Britain, U does not 
discriminate the bona fide foreign trade with India, which ought to be 
permitted. But as the produce of every country, must, in the course 
of things^ bear a certain proportion or relation to the demand made for 

N it. 
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it^ M there appears no reason to doubt^ thst the prodirctions of Britisli 
India, fit for the £(ur<3f>ean madicet^ whether taised by its own native 
stock of capital^ or tMxasiooally quic&ened by tmportatbas of buUioo 
from Foreign Europe and America (which is a precark>us thing, and 
quite distinct, in its nature and consequences, from the transfer of 
fprtraie capitals from the wrcreign British atste to the (fependant Asiatic 
state) hare ususdiy had a current vent into o&f or other of the channels 
•^ trade, now^open with that coontfy^ .that Whence the alleged difficutttes, 
"of conveying goods by die Company^s ibipif 'have not prevented the 
-disposal of all the produce which the cqpittil of the country raised. 

fiut if this pt)skion wens to convey any such idea, as that the 
Cbmpany desired to limit tfaeproductioais and tuvpom of their possessions 
^o what they themselves can invest, it would be most unjust. The ad- 
mission of the ships of all ^ndly nations to their ports, the indirU 
gences ^ven to British subjects b^Mre the Act of 1793, the privileges 
^f that Act, and the large tmpoiaatipas these subjects have made here 
«ince, all serve to confute such a notion. It is the principle of the 
Company, to give free scope to the internal powers of their terrttorie8> 
in agriculture tmd manufiictiiresi and a free v^nt, by exportation, to 
the commodities thus raised. Hiey therefore, long before the Act of 
1793, encouraged the culture o( indigo, which ftom being no article of 
export, is now produced in such quantity, and of such excellence, as 
to supply nearly the demands of all Europe. They also gave various 
encouragements to the culture of sugar, and other articles, new as im- 
ports from India into this country. Indigo is become one of the grand 
staples of the lAdiao trade, -and with sugar, has been the chief cause of 
the increase in the sale amount of privileged ^oods for some late years. 
But the indefinite terms in which the improvement of British India is 
now urged in some writings, will comprehend principles of a very dif- 
ferent kind from that which has just been stated ; and a clear under- 
standing 
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standing on this head, as well at feqm:tmg the meatNi whidh Brittah India 
possesses for foreign commerce, is become necessary : for the whole of 
the system by which the commerce and the goyemmnC of India should 
be regulated, is involved in this inquiry. 

It is sufficiently known, that indta, trader j&£iatic sovereigns, never 
had any capital of its own, applied to the European commerce. The great 
body of the people of that country have always been, and still CooLtinue, 
averse to distant and Jiazardous enterprizes, especially by sea. Their 
genius and their means have ever mably turned into the dhaands of do- 
mestic industry, little adventuring even upon coasting voys^ges. From 
the remotest times of which we have account, dcMvn to our own days, the 
manufactures of India, iit for the European masket, were set on foot by 
money imported into that country. Since the period of British acqpi- 
sitiotis there, this order has been rev^ened. The tribute of India and the 
gains of British individuals, have f uniisfaod the capital of the expcMrts to 
Europe, from at least all the territories possessed by this country ; but 
besides that tribute and those gaii}s,7there.i8^:this.day,jno capital in thoie 
territories, applicable to an extension of their exports to .Europe : and the 
vent of European manufactutes there is limited by physical and moral 
causes. If it were practicable for us to take off, ami India .to supply, ten 
times the quantity of produce we now receive from it^ that^country would 
not increase its consumption «f our manulactttres in any proportion. 
After, then, India has paid by her commodities for her limited purchases 
of European manufactures, there remains with her no other means of an 
export trade to Europe, but the public and ^private British .funds above-- 
mentioned : for those which resident Foreigners mar^ acquire. by tcadi^ 
hardly merit any attention. The public funds, or tfec tribute by which 
'.chiefly the Company*s commerce is carpied on, need not -be further no- 
ticed, since the inquiry is about enlai^i^ tiie tcadii^ privileges .of private 
Merchants. It is evident, that thereare bo means x>f doing this jupon aay 
great scale, consonant to the ideas held out of improving our possessions, 

but 
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but by capital transferred thither in butiion'fram this country. The iir^t 
question^ then, to be determined, is, whether it would be good policy thus 
to employ any large portion of the commercial capital of Great-Britain, 
either in addition to all that it has s^ready laid out in its plantations and 
colonies in the American States and in Europe, or by withdrawing such 
portion from some other branch of trade nearer home, in which it must 
be now engaged ; for it cannot be supposed, that any considerable part of 
the national stock lies dormant and useless. : 

It is to be observed, that with regard to old staple articles of import 
from India, such as piece goods and raw-silk, which are of great value 
in proportion to their bulk, the present scale of importation into Europe 
seems nearly equal to the vent for them ; and as, from the largeness of 
that importation, and other causes, the profit on these articles is very mo* 
derate, there could be no encouragement, on that score, to increase the 
importation ; nor as the law has left it optional with the Company to per- 
mit individuals to trade in {nece goods to this country, could the Court be 
expected to extend the participation they now give to private Merchants 
in that article, because a great increase in the importation would only 
make it a losing one to both parties. And indeed the Merchants them- 
•selves, in their plans of enlargement, profess. to look chiefly to articles new, 
or lately introduced in the imports from India, most of which are generally 
bulky, in proportion to their value. These articles are Indigo, Cotton^ 
Sugar^ and Coffee. . 

Upon the probability of advantage, from largely speculating in any 
of thos/e articles, your Committee will beg leave to make some remarks. 

• 

Indigo^ as has been observed above, is already carried to an extent, 

that nearly suffices for the consumption of all Europe. The Company 

after advancing their funds to give a solid establishment to this manufac- 

^ ture 
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tnre, left the whole trade in it to indtvidaals, for whom it k bitmght home 
in the Company's ships, usually at a war freight of only J022. 10s. per ton^ 
which is less than they pay the ship owners ; and being comparatively of 
6mall hulk for its value^ can no great way enhance the occasion for private 
tonnage. The undertakers in it have actually suffered severely from too 
rapid an increase in the manufacture and too eager a competition : tm 
«pU8hthis article^ therefore, further at present, by encouraging new ad*' 
venturers in it, would be unjust to those who are yet hardly emerging 
from their difficulties ; and on the general principles of trade, it. woqld 
be evidently impolitic : but if, on fair investigation, any further reason- 
able encouragement shall be found necessary for the culture of this 
article, or for bringing it to Europe, there can be no difficuity in ac- 
cording it. ' 

The article of CoUon is liable to such sudden and great vstriations ta 
the price, that it is natural the home manufacturers should turn their 
thoughts occasionally towards India for a supply. At one time, these 
manufacturers were clamorous with the Company to import the raw mtr 
terial for their use ; but the Court of Directors very wisely declined th^f 
request. At the same tioie .they manifested the desire> which has alwa^ 
distinguished the liberal principles of ^the Company^, to contribute to- 
wards the prosperity of every part of the kingdom, by offering to tii0S0 
manufacturers free permission to se!i,d ships to India, to import cotton 
from thence for l^eir account s but this they declined. The truth is* 
that in consequence of the astonishingly rapid increase of the demand 
for cotton goods, there tojosi, at intervals, be a want of the raw materiali 
arising from particular circumstances^ chiefly occasioned by the warj 
but as the produce of the raw material has increased, and is still incr<iasr 
ing, in the southern parts of the American States^ in the West-Indies^, in 
Brasil, and above all^ in Dutch Guyana, now settled by British planters, 
the cotton of India cannot succeed, the rate of freight being always too 
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ingh; mctptxm some fcry exthuirdmary occasiooH Further, the cotton 
Aivhicfa iias bcjcn imported here from the East^ 19 not the produce of Bri* 
f ieh India. A coDsiderable quantity oi that cotlx>o is required to gtv^ 
ttnpbyinent to the manufactupers ia the Company's provinces^ where 
enough is not raisisdfor the demand ; and a large quantity of it^ also, i| 
every year sent to China, as a means of providing the Coaipaoy*B investr 
meot of teas, in former times, the cotton was impotted from Bombsy^ 
where it was collected from the various districts in that quarter, to Ben* 
gal, to the Coast of Coromandel, and some part of China. At preseor^ 
and for some years, none has been imported into Bengal from the Bom<- 
hay side of India by sea ; but on a reference to the Bengal Register of 
£xport8, before quoted, your Committee £nd very large imports into the 
Company*s possessions in Bengal from the upper provinces, which im>- 
ports, they have reason to believe, may have been produced in those dis- 
tficts that furnish part of the large export of cotton from Bombay : and 
your Committee ape more confirmed in this opinion, from the very ad'- 
tranced price to wliich they find this article has risen in fieng^. On the 
tither hand, if, from the vast importation of cotton from so many quar* 
ters, part of it. is again exported, it may deserve consideration, whether 
mt ought thus to minister to the support of foreign manufactures which 
ai0ect our own. On the whole, therefore, yopr Committee must submit^ 
whether it would be proper> on the part of the Company, especially witii 
the chance of aiding a foreign rivalship, to encourage the importation 
here of an article, not the produce of Britmh India, especially when at^ 
tended with injury to the subjects of the Company, depending upon 
them for mpport ; a«d materially ionerfbi^lftg with their China cnde» 
whicli, whether considered M profitable to the Company, or yielding 
a large revenue ti^ the State> must be regarded as of the first conse^ 
qnence. 

Sujar 
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A|p#i' b -sn tefiok -wbrch the Cothpaoy haVe been M pains to ezn--^ 
eeora^ ; tmt tbe prieds here ifre .known to have beeo variable and pre-^ 
earioas ; and from the experience hitherto acquired^ in a time of war^ 
indeed^ when high freights bave prevailed, it does not appear to be a 
eonunodity which^ . unless changes are supposed in other parts of the 
world, and in the tlutiei on home consumption here, promises to pro- 
ducie, on a»y large scale of icnpor'tation, a sure or adequate ptofit. Oa 
the finer sorts which the Company have imported they have gained a 
little, on the coarser there has been a loss ; and from the present state of 
the tradb in this artkle^ in tbe gi^eat European market and in India, your 
Committee do net see the iaducemefats which the Indian Merchants can- 
haVe to embark largely in it, unless the procuring of freight for their 
ships be a leading consideration, which is a very distinct object, that 
has yet no titlfe to the attention of the Courts as will be shewn here-- 
after. 

I 

* 

Cojffie. The trade of this commodity has been very great, and notr 
much understood. The coffee imported here from the East is almost 
wholly the produce of Java ; little^ if any, from the British dominions^ 
In consequence of the war, the produce of several years had accumulat-- 
ed. The Duteh India Company, therefore,, sent ships under the Danisb 
flag for a considerable part ; but tbe larger proportion was brought to* 
Europe, circuicousiy, by Americans, and of course sold at the Com^ 
pany's sale. In the Appendix will be found a list of the ships, with their 
cargoes, which were sold by the Company in the preceding season, where-- 
by it will appear, that a very small part, if any, is the prbduce of British. 
X^ia« 

Your Committee have observed, among the articles imported by in- 
dividuals, that of salt-petre, as forming one of the commodities,, without 
which there cannot wtU be an assorted cargo. This beiufg both of high. 
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p^itical importance^ aftd essentially necessary in liarfoos manulictixres in 
this country, the supply, should, in no degree, be permitted to iadivi* 
duals. The Company have always taken care to provide for every "de- 
mand ; but if the private traders are allowed to deal in it, as an article 
which is bulky, and of little value ; and they, from the fall of price in 
Europe, or other causes, should cease to provide the tequisite quantity 
for properly loading their ships ; the Company might not -only suffer loss 
in the first instance, but the Public be materially disappointed. 

X. Your Committee having made these specific remarks on the prin- 
cipal articles, which, it is understood, would supply the new enlargements 
proposed in the Indian Trade, will beg leave to proceed to some further 
observations, which have relation to the influence those ^enlargements, 
though they should be far short of what sanguine speculation has con* 
ceived, may have on the investment of the Company. And first; with- 
respect to the supply of funds. From the heavy expenses incurred by the 
Company in the coorse of the present war, there remains, in effect, at 
present, little or no surplus revenue, to aid the provision of investment ; 
therefore the requisite funds must be furnished by the proceeds of the ex* 
ports 'from this country, and by money received for bills on the Court of 
Birectors. Those exports, it is sufficiently known, supply but a small 
proportion of the advance which the investment demands ; especially at 
the present juncture, when bullion is not procurable atuiy price, and a 
bar is put to the exportation of copper, beyond a small lioMted quantify. 
On the money, therefore, of individuals abroad, in exchange for bills on 
the Court, the Company must depend for the {provision of the greatest 
part of the investment ; and when it is considered, that the fortunes of 
most of those individuals have been accumulated from the very ample al- 
lowances gmnted by the Company, and that every fortune has been ac- 
quired under tlieir protection, it cannot be deemed an unreasonable hope, 

that ihey shoul^ haire a prefecence over persons, who now -come forward 
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His rivals to that very body, whose protection and fostering care has en- 
alDled theni to become what they are. It is from their competition for 
money, that the Company's difficulties to borrow, in time of war, and 
tlie rate of interest on their loans, have been aggravated. The higher 
terms, on the other hand, which the Company liave thus been obliged to 
give, have raised. the price of money to individuals, who complained herc- 
cSF in their turn ; but surely, if the preference commercially due to the 
Company were out of question, the safety of the whole, which is inti- 
ihately connected with the Company's ability to raise supplies for the exi- 
gencies of necessary war, has a better right to be considered, than the 
conveniency of a part. 

Secondly, with respect to the freedom and extent of the Company*6 
purchases. It seems to be an idea entertained by some, that the excessive 
freight and charges of the Company's commerce, incapacitate them from 
attempting any profitable speculations on mercantile principles, especially 
^here competition id to be encountered ; that they lose on various articles 
of the Indian trade, and that their main use, in a commercial view, is to 
serve as the channel of the Eastern tribute ; and therefore, that all new 
attempts will be best conducted by the enterprize and economy of indivi* 
dlials. These ideas go to deprive the Company of all commercial freedom^ 
and may even be extended to a formal partition of the Indian trade ; the 
old staples to be left to the Company, and the new articles to private mer- 
chants ; but your Committee feel themselves warranted to maintain, that 
the Company ship their goods in India at a less aggregate of cost and 
charges than individuals do, and realize the proceeds here at a less expense, 
saving only in the article of freight on the regular ships, which may be 
reduced, with respect to coarse articles, by hiring ships of inferior equip- 
ment ; and though, amidst the fluctuations of war, the Company may oc- 
casionally lose by some articles, there are various reasons why they should 
not immediately strike such articles out of tlieir investment ; and it will still 
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be tree, that by their resotirie^s and numerom establishments^ they hare- 
great advantages over private persons^ in aU attempts, cither to introduce 
licw articles, or extend the provision of them ; for they have only to avail 
themselves of institutions, already existing, whereas private merchants must 
fbr these ends, in many cases, form new establi^hmenlsv It is without 
sufficient foundation, therefore, that the superior capabilities of individuals 
for striking out new branches of trade have been insisted on ;. and whilst 
so many arguments have been industriously used,, to obtain new prVvilegeSi 
for private traders, that there has been such a tendency shewn to redjuce. 
the Connpany to a mere routine of bringing home the tribute in a few ol(^ 
staples, it is fit they should possess full as- much freedom as private mer- 
chants have, ia managing and ordering, thek commercial affairs, to the^ 
espent of the funds and the credit which they npiay £iirly apply to commer* 
cial purposes,, without increasing the present high scale of Indian debt. And 
if It should be occasionally found expedient for them^ either with a view 
of profit, which rn particular junctures may accrue, or to furnish^ a saving, 
tonnage for their ships, to make an e^uraordinary provision ef new articles,. 
it will not only be their duty to da so^ but they may do- it; with- greater 
advantage than individuals can ; for if the];e bfi any new methods, by; 
which they can increase their commercial gains,^ the vast expenses incurred^ 
in warlike operations, rec^ire diey shoidd be adopted ;. and at a time^ 
when the Conq)any have stmitened themselves in achieving, conquests,, 
highly beneficial to the Nation, they have least reason ta conclude, that 
they shall be expected to make any undue sacrifices of their privileges. 

Thirdly, with regard to the competition which a great enlargement: 
of private-trade may occasion ia the Indian commerce r That the law of 
every market should be a free permission to those who enter into it to buy 
and sell, need not be disputed ;. but it is a question not of commercial prin* 
ciple, but of the policy of states, whether their subjects shall be encou* 
raged to enter into competition with each other, at any particular foreigui 

market. 
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qparket; There can be no doubt, that a gieat increiue of demahd aad^ of 
purchases in India woold enhance the cost of commodities there ; and 
that a like increase in the quantities sold here, though this mart should 
bye the largest, would* on the whofe, Icmsertbe proceeds. The consequence 
from both branches of competition, wouM, therefore, be evident and direct' 
d(isadvant8^e to this countiy, and disadvantage not to be compensated, ia 
this casi^, by the extent of the trade. 



« Upon the whole, tUen^ of this> part of the subject, there is not, in the; 
apinion.of your Committee, such a rational certainty of mercantile profir 
to individuals, from* largely increasing the importation of these new anicka 
(for the hope of profit by freight is not an admitted plea) a§ ought to in*' 
diice them to embark in such speculatipRs, in die face of a strong rival^' 
ship to most of the articles from the produce of other countries : and^ 
where there is little appearance orbenefit, the inconveniences of disturi>-> 
iog the eat^Ushed order of things ahouU not be encountered. 

XI. Btit the grand objection^ of a commercial nature, to this new- 
trade is^that a considerable capital must betransfieried flrom Great Britain- 
to carry it on. Ih one of the papers from Btngal it is hypothetical^ stated; 
that in a few years the export of sugar from that country might be raised* 
to 100,000 tons. Doubtless^. i|>i a vaat ej^Etant of fertile soil, stretching 
from the sea almost to De)i^, it m^ be possible to carry thecultore ofi 
sugar> and various other articles, to- wry great length ; and persons ua^- 
acquainted with the circuti^stances o|^ that coiuitry< might imagine, from' 
reading such a statement^.tha^ the maiii thing to be done was - oirly. to * 
open the doors wide enough for exppvtatioa; The fact; however, is, tkafr 
four or five ipilHons sterling from this country must be furnished, to pay^* 
for the first cost^' and the transportataan o£ that qnantityof sugar; for ^ 
.J^eng^l h# no such fundrof^ its owii# applicable to- any purpose of that- 
kind; 
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kind ; and the same observation must be applied to any large extension of 
other new articles. 

The first point to be^iecided here, therefore, h, Whether the Nation 
ought to embark its capital in such a trade ? This is a question of com-* 
mercial policy^, interesting to the Public^ who ought to know the concern 
they have in it ; and a question on which it belongs to the Legislature to ' 
determine. If there are reasons for withdrawing part of the capital em« 
ployed in raising produce in some other dependencies of the Empire, and 
for encouraging preferably the productions of India, these reasons, doubt-^ 
less, ought to be heard ; but this new business should not be plunged into^ 
without examining and understanding its nature and consequences ; and 
in thie opbion of your Committee, unless there are some special motives 
for the preference just mentioned, Dr unless where some imperious exi* 
gepcy arises, it would be utterly impolitic to transplant much of the ca^ 
pital of Great-Britain, to carry on the agriculture and manufactures of 
that remote region. 

XII. But your Gommittcc must believe, that the proposed enlarge- 
nlents would involve a conseqt^nce still more serious, on which they have 
already touched, in considering the claim of British subjects to a like 
freedom with Foreigners in the Indian trade. This claim is, in other words^ 
the present question. If, instead of carrying on the intercourse, commer- 
cial and polttitaU of this country and its Indian dependencies through one 
great channel, the East-India Company, which has so much contributed 
to preserve a vast people in their original habits of submission, the ships . 
of British individuals were permitted to go and come at pleasure, a great 
change in the political circumstances of British India must, from the na^ 
ture of thmgs be expected. Hitherto the want of an unexpensive lega^ 
channel to India, and the difficulties of getting into employment in our 
donunions (for native Governments invite only desperate military adven- 
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tur^rs) have prevented a great mfiux of British subjects into^theai^ t^ffugh 
foreign ships have been open to those who could afford to pay them^ and 
our Governo^encs have chosen rather to license persons who iiad found 
neans to settle themselves there, than to force them from all their con-, 
cerns. But the proposed system would^ at once^ confer both right and 
employment on multitudes ; and it is from an institution cpmmunicating 
theije encouragementSy that^ in the opinion, of your Committee^ danger 
is to be apprehended. The residence of a limited number of Europeans 
in our provinces^ as things at present are, is not a ground of any alarm, 
provided that number can be kept from increasing ; but in.the proposed 
system, there would be a principle of progressive increase, and this, your 
Committee fear, might justly be considered as the first princifde of a co* 
lonial system. 

' • • t 

A continual course of detached commercial adventurers would entail 
the residencje of greater numbers of Europeans abroad ; many others would 
be tempted to resort thither, in the hopje of establishing themselves; 
gradually, in consequence of these changes, they would be enabled to 
strike out new mfKles of employxxient» ,and spread themselves in the coun- 
..fry.' Even now, , the society of Mprpliapts tn India discover a wish to be 
fnaancipatqi from every, material restraint : that spirit would live and be 
ipore powerful in the larger society. , Governments, then, would find it a 
Bew and ardupus task, to maintain order and subordination. Every port in 
Indi^ would be accustomed to th&vvisits of adventuring Europeans ; con-^ 
neetjons between them and the Country Powers could hardly be prevented;* 
part might gp into the service of those Powers ; all could not expect for- 
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tuocs to . return ; and , those who s^w ;no prospect of this kind, woiAd nar 
turally commence colonization. That the rights and usages of our native 
subjects might not be encroached upon in this progress, that these people, 
tl^ug^ pasisiye, might not be at length exasperated, .and tha^ th^y^ oaight 
pot, froin example, graduaUj[ lose theii: habits pf submission to* Govef q* 
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ment, no man can be warrantedta deny : nor is it less proWble^ tliar # 
Tast mass of native subjecrsj thus put into a new state of agitation, $r 
numerous European community progressi^elj enfergitig its titvr^-with i(s^ 
fanportance^ and the combinations ef rndta poKtit» influenced^' hy, and^ 
Hifluencing tbese circumstances^ might render it extremely dHilcttlr for 
ihis country to maintiMn in that remote quafter, a GowrnMient sufll* 
ciently strong and energetic to contain all tliese itttefestawidM> their due 
bounds* 
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Xni» Vot these reasons^ tKe inquirjr concerning iSk prmciple by 
which our thdian Possessions may be besrpresenred^ though k appertain to 
At present subject^ need'notbe a long one. .That s}rstem* cannot be best, 
whichi by the adoption of colonial prineiples of free ingress and residence, 
would expose us to aU the bazardi just describedy and through them, to^ 
tiie loss of the fiidfan Empire; Tixt licgtskture hattil^ady d^enhined' 
to maintaia^the dependency of thfttBmpire, not on colonial principies, bu(^ 
through the medium of that body by^ which it was acqiitVed; the Bast* 
ihdia Company^ who are thefefere constkoted the sole national^ofgan for 
its local goyemmentj and' its communicatioa with this countryi The 
rightsof that Gompany, who through a long succession;^ of years sustained^ 
alone tfie expenses and perih which endfcdin tb^ accjuisrtion of* territortaf ^ 
dominion, have not been sacrificed to* tbr unftmnded claims set up fin^ 
every British subject as such, to enter into tht free enjbjrment ofwhat SfadN 
cost them so much. The advantages of a sure and great commerce, of s^ 
hiFgfi tributCjof a dominion maintained by in own resources, -have ncfi becir 
staked, in the foUbwing uncertain theories, which could only be tried^ar 
the risk of losing what was possessed : and'experience, as well as sotfndt 
Mason^ demonattatet the msdom of this system. 

XPT. fftheo^ in respedfc of /&^/3r, if be true; that the foreign trade 
•f Iiidi% f khcf carfied on by our Enernies of by Nevtral Nations, or chm^^* 
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d^ifiely under their colours by our own subjects^ is not progressively in- 
creasing ; that Nations in amity with us^ and already trading to Ittdia» 
ought to be allowed to continue to trade on their own account^ for the 
sup|dy of their own wants ; and that India has no capital within itself 
for e&cting the great enlargements of its exports now proposed : if it be 
also true^ in respect offrhuiphsy that it would be impolitic in this country 
to transplant any considerable portion of its capital to India^ for extend- 
mg the agiriculture and manu&ctures of that distant dependency^ and yet 
nore impolitic Co open the way for British colonization there ; the coa** 
elusion resulting from the whole is> that the only object for which the 
f!!ompamyy or the Nation, can now justly be called on to make new pro*^ 
Tisiofis in hvoT of individuals^ is that of bringing directly into this coun- 
fiFy the remainder of the trade yet carried on clandestinely by British 
subjects^ with the removal of any inccMiveniencea which now ob&trudt 
ibt^ ready and easy transportation of the whole trade, which can be carried 
fUa by the fortuoeaof Britistt residents in India» directly to the port of 
Ixmdoo* 



Those indlvidoals; wHo tiirifing^ under the protection of. the Com^^ 
sttU abet that claadestime trade^ certainly act neither worthily nor 
^mteftiUy ; nor do they entkte themselves to new privileges. The G)m« 
pmf^ however^ desirous to secure m tile JEbt ion all the trade carried* oa 
ioom India by the capital of British residents^ are willing to adopt sucH 
dcasorca as depend on them,* for bringing^, directly to the Thames th^ 
merchandiM which that cafjital yet conveys, in any form, to foreijgn 
l^rts ; but as the comparative ratfer of duties payable at their ports and 
in our own, will always be lej^ded by the proprietors of Indian goodi 
ki the diredion of their consfgnnoentsj it seema*^ requisite, in order to 
secure the object in questiofi, that the duties on the exports of goiods (rprft 
India,, cr the duties on ItodiiA §poda imported into this country^ undergo 
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XV. Your Committc reflecting on the various positions wWch hare 
of late years been advanced, to impugn either the conduct of the Cotrt- 
pany or the established system of Indian policy, were induced to take 
the present occasion, to point out the errors by which those positions, 
had they still remained uncontradicted, might have misled the public 

mind. 

» 

Of this labour, which they hope will not be unacceptable to die 
Courts a great part would have been needless, if thfcy had confined 
themselves to the letter of the 2d April last, from the Right Honorable 
the President of the Board of Control, which chiefly fixed the attention 
of the Court in relation to the present subject, as it has ' been all along 
first in the consideration of the Committee : for between the opinions 
which arc therein delivered and those they entertained, as well respect* 
Ing the leading principles of Indian government and commerce, as the 
conclusions to be formed from diem, they found, oh the whole, so much 
agreement, as greatly lin:iited the necessity of particular discussion. 

On those leading principles' your Comtnittee have reasoned ; and 
the same general views which are presented by the longer investigatiMi 
into which the motive just assigned has led them, are with brevity aa4 
force exhibited in that fetter. It infers from the whole two prac^ad 
propositions ; one concerning the object and measure of the privilege tct 
^e given to individuals in the trade from India, the ether co&ceraiiig 
the mode In which that trade should be brought to this country. 

r 
« 

The first is substantially the same which your Committee have had 
ui view through the whole of this discussion, add have, they trust, hefe 
established, that to bring the fortunes of British ResidentSi not invested 
in the bills of the Company, direcdy through the medium of merchant 
dize into the Thames, should be the main object of the privilege to be 
< conceded 
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conceded tO ii)dlviduij» ; and thajt ^bis privilege ottglit nqft, in reason, 
to extend beyond lihe total amount of those fortunes^ allowance being 
always mai^ for retprns <^ British maoufaccures se^t from .honce> accorjdh- 
ing to the Act of 17ga, 

The second proposition recomn^^ds^ that the trade thus cOQStituted 
shall be permitted to be carried on by Indian ships. 

Your Committee arc aware of the public motives which dispose Mr. 
Dundas to make the resources of India serviceable to the naval interests 
of this country; ^nd are^ at the same time^ persuaded, that the measure 
which those ipotivcs amy have ijiQre easily inclined him tp. favor, he 
means to be perfectly compatible wAth. bis own principle of continuing 
the C!ompany as , the .one great natiopal organ for the goverAment and 
comnsierce. of Isvdia* 



V. 



Your Committee regard those motives with respect ; and in as far as 
the Court can, consistently withithe .great intc^r^ts entrusted ^ to them, 
safely afford the aid of the Company to wcB-dig?sted vi^jws pf that kii^> 
the disposition they hare ever manifested to benefit ^he Nation n^ay, in 
such a case, be expedtd to appear. 

• ■ • 

Your Commit tee. are further. reac|y to .gr^nt, that if the occasional 
admission of Indian Ships into .this Cbuntty,.or an admission cpntinuing 
solely in the discretion, and. changimble at the option of the Compaijy, 
were the thing here in question, it .would be a matter of cpqiparativ^ly 
small import, in respect to which ^the indulg^ces, allowed ^t different 
times by the Company, in the ccmrse of the last seven years, shew, .that 
they can, at ;fit ^seasons, exerqise with; Ubtfality, privileges .wtiich still 
remain entire to them ; but after a very mature and.aipcipps consideration 
of the. present subject, your Committee ^are constrvnfd to.§tate^ t|iat 
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they regard the admission of Indian ships, of any class of ships, Britisli 
or foreign, into a formal systematic participation in the comttiCFce and 
liavigation between Britain aiid India, with most serious apprehension. 
They consider it as involving a latent principle^ that may eventusHy 
supersede that very system of regulated intercourse with India, which- 
both Mr. Dundas and the Court arc solicitous to preserve. They are 
of opinion, moreover, that for the ends proposed the measure is unne- 
cessary, and that the Company can themselves provide, as your Com-^ 
mittce will hereafter shew, all the shipping which that end requires, 
free of every fair objection hitherto made to the occupancy of tonnage 
provided by them. Impressed with these sentiments, the duty imposed 
on your Committee requires they should dedare them ; but in doing 
this, and in proceeding to explain farther the grounds ort which they 
entertain those sentiments,, they desire to act iit the spirit of men, look- 
ing only to a public object^ and canvassing a measur# proposed in a like 
spirit. 

XVI. A systematic admission o£ any class- of ships into the trade 
l)etween this country and India, would, in the opinion of your Com- 
mittee, virtually form a new Society, which having one interest would^^in 
effect, act with much of the spirit and unity of a joint Company, and a^ 
Company whose interest would not perfectly coalesce with those of the 
present one: standing upoi^ alegai foundation^ and possessing a privilege 
enjoyed by none but the East-India Company, it must at once be invest- 
ed with a certain degree of importance. The principles common- to in- 
dividuals and societies, self preservation and advancement, would natu- 
rally lead the members of this body into these views and measuf es, whicb 
would be most likely to give it permanence and power. The continu-^ 
ance of its exertions would not depend, altogether, nor perhaps chiefly, 
on the gain of the commodities carried to and from India. If commo* 
dities brought only prime cost and charges^ and yet the ship owner» 
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ttmld make dot a profitable employment for their ships^ which is avowed 
to be a leading motive for the present requisitions of the merchants^ h 
might still be their interest to carry on the trade ; and the private com* 
merce^ now supported by a remittance capital, would thus owe its en- 
largement to a shipping interest, though a trade which maintained only 
the ships engaged in it, would be one of the least beneficial ; and if 
those ships were Indian, the benefit of it to this Country would be in- 
deed small. In bringing to Europe Indian commodities, in which the 
trade mainly consists, Indian ships would have a clear advantage over 
others, because the equipment of them could be adjusted with certainty 
to the number and times of the cargoes procurable, and therefore the 
comparative probability of the permanence of such a set of ships is the 
.greater^ 

It woukl be easy to employ capital belonging to the mother Country 
in building and repairing those ships : thus English Merchants might 
become parties in the concern, and this would, in a certain degree^ be the 
same, ^ if British ships were licensed directly from this country. The 
necessity of employing ships once built is obvious^ The channels of 
trade in Europe, in a time of peace especially, would not be likely, to 
afford space for this new class ; the owners must therefore continue, ii» 
Ipng as possible,, in a Jine into which they have once entered, even if 
difficulties should occur in it; and difBcuIties would be Irkely to put the 
ad\enturers on seeking whatever further indulgences remained to be 
granted them* To further indulgences the recognized enjoyment of the 
first privilege would more easily lead ; and in this and other views, the 
probable efFeAs of usage deserve to be considered. What is once esta* 
blished obtains authority in the public mind ; and new claims may, with 
less danger of shocking opinions, be raised upon it. From these causes, 
the exercise of this new privilege would be likely to be durable, and its 
operation progressive* One certain effect hereof would be to force a trade 
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from India with a capital hot its own. As the numbers concerned ih tlri« 
complex trade of ships and goods increased, so would their 'f>ow'er, in- 
nuence, and connections, in both countries. If inconveniences should be 
found to resiitt from this institution, great interests, formed under the 
sanction of it, would plead against a suppression of it ; and it seems en- 
tirely probable, that as soon as the privilege to Indian ships were thought 
to have acquired sufficient solidity, if not before, the Merchants of this 
country would beconie clamorous for admission into it : nor is it easy to 
conceive how, after prescription had smoothed the way, and English 
'Merchants were Icnown to have become, though unallowedly, partners 
in the Indian ships, tlieir claim could belong resisted ; for it couM never 
be maintained, that one British subject residing in London might carry 
on a trade with India, because his ship was built there, whilst another 
British subjeA in the same place should be interdicted, because his ship 
was built in the Thames. And indeed, whenever the trade from India 
came to be any other than a trade of remittance for the fortunes 6f Brhish 
Itesidents, the reason on Which Indian Merchants only were permitted to 

. carry it on would cease. In a cbnimercial view, the systematic iritfo- 
duction of any class of private ships appears, from what ha^ been already 
sdid, to be unnecessary. As the true interest of the ' Country does not 
require that it should tfaosfer capital to India to raise a trade there, so it 
IS sufficiently obvious, that there is in India no great capital which wants 
to ejcert itself in the European trade ; no such general swell in the tide 
of Indian commerce as seeks a new channel. Far the gi-eater part of 
the Europeans^ there have nothing to do with the export trade, which 
rests chiefly with the houses of agency, in whose hands much of the 

. remittable property of Europeans centers, by which means they are 

^enabled to enter into great speculations ; neither is there any surplus' of 

British property there, which the Company cannot convey in ships fur- 

nished by themselves^ as cheaply and expeditiously as it could be con- 

• •■•■•♦J •♦•-■.* ■*. — -. ^ ^ 

vcyed by private ships, therefore, to privilege a class of ships for the 

trade 
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tmdf of mdividuals^ whea tbe «£ale of tbat trade does not require it,. 
would be to intixxiuce ao lAaovatioo, <virhich your Coxxunittee cannot but 
fegavd as a haaardous ones without any adeqjuace cause. Considering 
tbienj th^t there is no necessity for the proposed measure ; that it would 
he th« gtAMV of the new trade, as of all others, to seek its own enlarge* 
O^enCi tjiat so many causes would, probably, concur, to render it perma- 
nent 4od pr^X9S^ve ; that, above all, a ccmstant intercotirse, by private 
detached ships, with e^ery part of India^ facuiliarizing European adven-- 
turers with Ch^ country, Indian sailors with this, would gradually and 
indefinitely widen the channel of that intercourse^ extrei^iely multiply the 
rtkuii^os betuveen the two countries, and tend to disturb and shake our 
gOVCMtueBt there^ to which danger is more likely to arise from our do* 
nestic coanneree than ftenn the foreign one ; considering all these cir« 
cumsuiiceo, your Cocnauttee cannot but deprecate the systematic esta- 
Edishmetit of any class of ships in the trade between India and Britain^, 
-as what, in their 9^8$ serious judgment, would, in its nature and conse- 
fences, tend, how^Ter the contrary might be meant, to supersede the 
Company's privileges, and open the way to what all agree ought to be pre- 
irefited/<-Htfae eoloniaation of Europeans in. our Indian territories^ and the 

ibmgers cstfumetfd with that system. 

XVII.. 9e3ides these objections, which apply to the measure gene- 
xatly^ there is one that lies peculiarly against ships whose voyages com* 
^Qy^nce from India^— that they will usually be manned, in great part, with 
lascars, or Indian sailors. Men of that race are not, by their physical 
frame and constitution, fitted for the navigation of cold and boisterous 
latitudes ; their nature and habits are formed to a warm climate, and short 
and easy voyages performed within the sphere of the periodical winds ; 
they hav« not strength enough of mind or body, to encounter the hard- 
ships and perils to which ships are liable in the long and various naviga- 
tioQ between Ind)& ajid^Europe^ especially in the winter storms of our 
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Northern Sea? ; nor hate they the courage which can be reKed on for 
sleady defence against an enemy.- To-haVe any considerable portion of the 
property and trade of this country, therefore, dkpendent oii the energy 6£ 
men of this -stamp, unless on the coasts of India, where they arc less 
exposed to dangers, cannot be adviseable : yet on the employment of 
Indian sailors the cheap freight of Indian ships seems materially to turn ; 
for if these ships, rigged and fitted out as they ate with stores chiefly 
brought from Europe, were manned with Europeans, receiving wages for 
higher, and provisioned at much greater cost than lascars, it does not ap- 
pear how they could be afforded at a lower rate of freight than British 
bottoms. But this is not all. The native sailors of India, who arc chiefly 
Mahomedans, are, to the disgrace of our national morale, on their arrival 
here, led into scenes which soon divest them of the respect and awe they 
had entertained in India for the European character : (hey are robbed of 
their little property, and left to wander, ragged and . destitute, in the 
streets ; a sight that, whilst it wounds peculiarly the feelings of men con^ 
nected with India and the Company, raises both the compassion and in- 
dignation of the public ; the one in favor df. those miserable objects, the 
other against the Company, as if they had drawn the poor creatures into 
such a state of suffering, or neglected them in it ; when in fact, though 
individuals bring them home, the Company are at great pains and expense 
to collect, maintain, and return them ! but such are the bad habits they 
acquire, that they often escape from the houses where the Company have 
them lodged and provided for, and take to a mendicant state, for the 
chance of obtaining from the pity of passengers new means of vicious 
indulgence. From causes of this nature, and from exposure to the severity 
of our winters, not'a few have lost their lives, or become incapable of fur- 
ther service. On the Continent of Europe, and even in America, where 
some of these lascars arc also now carried, they have no protector as here, 
and their case must be still more deplorable ; so that, instead of a larger 
introduftiori into the Western World of. this '- feeble race,* it is very se- 

5 riously 
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rioasVjr to be wished, riiat before their numbers are thinned by fetigue* 
climate, and disease, some means were divised for preventing theqx frooi 
leaving tlieir own seas. i 

The contjemptuous ^ reports which they disseminate on their return, 

xannot fail to have a very unfavorable influence upon the minds of our ^ 

Asiatic si\bje(Sls, whose reverence for our chara<Sler, which has hitherto 

jcontributed to maintain our ascendency in the East (a reverence, in parr> 

inspired by what they have at a distance seen among a comparatively 

small society, mostly of the better ranks in India) will be gradually 

exchanged for the most degrading conceptions ; and if an indignant 

4ipprehension of having hitherto rated us too highly, or respedled iis t6o 

imuch, should once possess tfaem^ the e&(5ls of it may prove ext¥en>ely 

detrimental. 

From the wa^te of life, and other losses attending the employing of 
.this class of sailors, perhaps it may appear at length necessary to resort to 
European mariners: these, in such case, will flock in greater numbers 
to India; and hence it may be expected, that colonization will be 
accelerated there. Indeed the return of peace might call for this substitu- 
tion of British seamen, many of whom must then have to seek employ- 
ment in the merchants* service ; and no British heart would wish, that any 
of the brave men, who had merited so much of their country, should be 
without bread, whilst the natives of the East brought ships belonging to 
.our own subjects into our ports. Considered therefore in a commercial, 
physical, moral, and political view, the apparent consequences of admit- 
ting these Indian sailors largely into our navigation, form a strong addU 
cional objection to the concession of the proposed privilege to any ships 
manned by tbem« 

xvin. It 
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JtVrtl. h wilt be proper^ in tlits phce, to advert to the feaaoof, 
which ioduced the Company's goveromeDta and aervants abroad to cooo- 
tenance, and in some instancea to rccpmcnend^ the appHcattoDs of tiie 
Free Merchants in India for leave to afend goods here in their own ships. 
They were chiefly these : to direct to this country^ in preference to 
foreign ports, all the merchandize which could be supposed to be in the 
disposal of British individuals, and so to prevent the ^owth of foreign 
trade; to assist in reducing the freights paid by the Company , immediately 
before and after the commencement of the present war, for their regular 
^ips, which reduction, it was hoped, would be forwarded by the intro- 
duction of a class of cheap ships between India and Europe ; to promote 
the industry and export trade of India, and thereby to augment the 
sources of its revenue, and to increase the ccxnmerce and Governoieiit 
customs of thb country. 

With regard to these objects, all, doubtless, laudable in themselves^ 
and sought from public motives, it may be observed, that the reductum 
of the Compaay*s freights has been some time accomplished ; that the 
Court have been, on their part, also desirous to bring all the property of 
British Residents, invested in goods, diirectly to our ports ; and that the 
measures now to be proposed, will, in the opinion of your Committee, 
amply suffice for this end. Th« other olijects of preventing the growth 
of foreign trade, and promoting the produce of our Indian possessions^, 
have been discussed in this Report, and your Committee have endeavoured 
to discriminate the true principles on which they should be followed, and 
the extent to which they should be sought. Into these inquiries the 
servants abroad do not seem to have felt themselves called to enter deeply 
*and systematically ; nor do they appear to have looked forward to all tbs 
probable remote effects, commercial and political, of a pi^ressive increaab- 
in the trade and intercourse of individuals between India and Britain^ 
^hey rather seem, to have acted on the view of existing circumstances,. 

and. 
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mid to hnm recommeniied ^t meanires whidi^ linder' tMks'ifitttiitii 
etknces, they deemed to be, both forpifaiicoahd ibr ftuliVkldtft^}f(t^lf^ 
J^eneficiftl and convenient. Btrt as they ^did Jiotprofem :td )fa^sng;ftti 
remote cons6qnences^ so tUey certainly do not appear ' to 'haira pntpoM 
ct xn^ctedy that the discretion cf the Company 'shonM be taken r^^ 
in; the tidmistton of Indian ships, or dutt .a(ty chus of ^i^ sbgnldbs 
^vested with a permanent systematic participation in the cooMterciabi 
lUtTigatibn between India and Britain r and this, :in)the opiaion'^^fi ybor 
Committee, is 4the gr^at point of ioqiortAfice in the whole of the prctoft 
f abject;. . • *. /. ^". - t.. \:-.: >»; :.:*'\ 



If, therefore, the reasons which thiayiharathoi^l: thehneivb obligod 
Co advance i^nst this .new principle^ «faoQiid pmire saHsfsctoryilb >tht 
Court, your Committee take tbe iibeity to sqggbs^ thitt tl^yinay bt 
submitted to the judgment and dudoui: of Mr. Daifdas^ whb^ your 
Committee are persuaded, will not, irhen lie seesnaiimpertMis fteceitf^ity; 
wish for the adoption of any measure whteb; imkteduitely losr In its com* 
sequtoces, shall be found matenaUy to tveiKh On the privileges of the 

C6in|>any« 

« ■ » 

XQL Your Committee vnll npw.froceed. In- the last;pla<Ki fc^.pr^ 
pose the means by whichi in fh^f opimoii>j;all the property .9fiBfitisi||i 
Residents in India, at any time invested in goods, together with the re* 
lurns of manufactures sent frooA hencei ttt^, "With every re'qfuisire con* 
renience, be brought directly to this cwintry, 'WJt|»qm;»Ry change in the 
principles of the present system^ * 1% may^ie; ^ifficiik to aso^rtaiaexactl]^ 
tbe annual remittable amouyilrof that pr<^9f1ty ^ faut tn the Ratine «f 
things it must hav^e a moderate Ucnit/ and* ja eo^sideMible.pait o£.it?is seitf 
liome^ in bills up<m the O^aqipaAy. fiMaa^a jgetwral retrc)f<pective.tifi¥% 
carried back fOT ^^enl of the 4^ ff^h ^i (be geiddai <phsigood $N>te 
IndU directly to London^ whethgriPKtMftfinl^QCfJfiribsfajfibsai)^ Mr 
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Sitt retbm^ fbf British mana&cturet^ and of tBose consignments to fe^ 
MigQ poits^ whicb may be supposed to haye belonged to British sub» 
jectSt together with the biHs drawn on the Company in the same period; 
the total aggregate of these difierent branches will: prob2d>ly be rated 
h&j, if estimated about^ or somewhat beyond^ a miilion and a half 
gterling. Of this amount^ JOOsOflOO niay have come in bills; and tha 
whole, therefore^ of what has of late been sent from India in» goods^ 
other to our own of foreign ports, on account ef British ^Residents or 
British manufactures, on an average of several* past ycars^ ending with 
April 1799, may be taken at a little more than J0a50,ooo. per annum <$ 
and of this sum about jCGoofiOO comes already into tHe Thames ; the 
iest, as shewn in a fbrmerparrdf this report, has gone^to Foreign Europe 
and America. To encourage the consignment of this remainder, . also, to 
oar own ports, and to provide for the more convenient transportation of 
what already tomes here, is, in reaKty, as your Committee apprehend, 
all that 18 now to be performed : but to remove every ground forcom^ 
plaint in future, your Gommitteo are of opinion, that the Company may, 
at once, undertake for the conveyance directly to our ports in goods^ of 
the whole remittable property of British Residents in India, and the 
whole returns of ' British manufactures, supposing that no 'part of either 
should be sent home ' m bills on the Company, which, however, is at 
present^ and likely to be at iUl times hereafter,, utterly improbabld; 

Tot this end; your Committee propose, that the Company shall them- 
selves furnish whatever amount of tonnage shall be wanted for bringing. 
home the private trade, as here described; that they shall* supply this 
tonnage in ships either wholly destined to bring home that private trade, 
or whether so destined or not, in ships which shall not be applied to poli- 
tical or warlike purposes, bot sail from India directly for the Port of Lon- 
don, at fixed periods, and those periods- most eoove&ieiit for the shippers 
€f g|oodawitkia the fiw weatlM^ leasoifc 

That 
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That tlie rateof freight on those ships shall^ during the war^ be as 
low as that at which the Indian ships arrived here in the present season are 
chartered to the Company ; and that^ in time of peace^ the rate shall be 
proportionably reduced.^ 

That the commodities to be permittedTin the private trade^ the man^- 
ner of warehousing and shipping them in India^ and receivingvand bring** 
ing them to the Company's sales here^ shall be settled in the spirit of the 
existing regulati0DS^ and- with every fair altenlion - to the^ interest 'of the 
private trader.. 

That a particular dass of ships^ suitable for this service^ shkll be 
bttiU by the Company, to be manned with Europeans, and armed so as to 
make them equal, . in point of defence, to the best of the Indian ships 
which have come to this country; and until these^ are built, other proper 
ahips to be supplied^ 

That if at any time the tonnage provided by the Company for private 
caqxHTts shall not be sufficient, it shall be -allowable for the Governments 
abroad, on the part of the Company, to freight Indian ships, for the con- 
Teyance of such goods-as cannot be otherwise accommodated ; care being 
laken, that this concession be not strained into an indiredk sanction to 
the ordinary stated employment of those ships, nor as holding forth any 
CQcpectation of connivance. at fictitious pleas for the introduction of them; 
ihe sole object of the Company being the ready transportation of private 
goods, furnished by the xapital of British Residents, as beforementioncdj , 
wd th^ removal of every ^pretence for complaint on this score» 



That no person shall be permitted to embark in this trade,' in any 
fuao, who has AOtthe license of the Company to reside in^India.* 

Totw 
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iTaur Cdmmittee trast, that these propoif^kmV imko fdll provision 
'for the removal of all the tieiects and incomFeniences hitherto com{^iiie4 
Df, in respect to the cqnveyanoe oCprirate goods; they provide fw ^t he 
certainty of a sufficient quantity of proper tonnag^^ for a reasonable rat^ 
of freight, for the sailing of the ships at the seasons most convenient for 
^the meixrbahts, and for the direct performance of the Toyagis^ without 
detention or deviation on account oi political or military* ofcjects. : i 

If these outlines shall be adopted as the basis of the arnmgemeiht t» 
be now made, it will then remain to fill them up with such regulnttbnS'C^ 
detail, as shall be found requisite, in order properly to act upon them, of 
'Which a itw particulars will be found utidca: the httd fo be presently 
mentioned* 



XX. Your Committee leaving iiow> in performance of the doigr 
with which they w^re charged, brought the task they proposed to tibciti- 
selves to a close, will beg leave to wind up the whole with a set of resolu-* 
^ons, compreheadifig-tkcparmcipal m;Ltt^rsof this R^porl. These reso* 
•lutions have been agreed upon and passed by your Committee ^ «nd it 
will affordv them great satisfaction, if, by the means here prc^posed^ 'or 
any means proceeding on the same general principles, the momentous 
question which, from its intricacy and extent, has ei^gi^ed Ux^ir^itteAtioK 
Mid that of the Court so lone^ shall be settled once for alU 



East-India House, 
ft7th January, 1801^ 
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MEMORANDUM. 

Pi^persi referred to in t/ie First Report of the Special Committeer 

page n^ 

Extracts from the Bengal Correspondence, &c. collected into one large 
folio ^ relative to the question of extending the Trade between Great- 
Britain and India, from 17&5 to I799> containing the following par* 
ticutars, viz^ 

Sir J. Macpherson^s Minute, Qth April, 1785» 

Letter from Bengal to the Court, Qth ditto«. 

Letter from Sir J. Macpherson to ditto^ 10th January, 178^. 

Extract from Mr. Hastings' State of Bengal, 17 86. 

Mr. Bebb to the Board of Tradb, 22d August and 17 th Novenv 
bcr 1 7-889 artd 
Minute of Board of Trade thereon* 

Mr. Bebb to the Board of Trade, 14rth April and 30th Novem- 
ber, 1789. 

Earl Cornwallis to the Court of Directol'S, 1st November, 178a. 

Letter from the Court to Bengal, Uth March, 179I. 

Letter from Bengal to the Court, I5th May, 1795^ 

Letter from the Court to Bengal, 27th July, 1796. 

Proceedings of the Board of Trade, 21st October, 20th Decent- 
ber, and 23d December, 1796. 

Letter from the Court to Bengal, 17th February, 1797* 

Bengal Commercial Consultations, 13th March, 1797« 

IT Bengal 
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Bengal Public Consultations, 3d April, 1797* 

Public Letter from Bengal, 30th April, 1797* 

Commercial Letter from the Court to Bengal, 4th October, 1797, 

Proceedings of the Board of Trade, 26th December, 1797. 

Proceedings of the Governor General in Council (Commercial 
Department) 8th May, 1798. 

Commerci^ Letter from the Court to Bengal, 23d May, 1798. 

Public ditto* 25th May, I798. 

Proceedings of the Governor General in Council (Commercial 
Department) 28th May, l6th and 26th July, 1st and I5th Odtober, 
1798. 

Letter from Bengal (Commcrcid Department) 3l8t July, 1798. 

I/etter from Bombay (Public Department) 7th December, 1798. 

Letter from Bengal (Commercial Department) Ist January, 1799« 

Proceedings of the Grovernor General in Council (Commercial 
Department) 1st and 15th April ; dd, l7th and 28th June, 179Q. 

Commercial Letter froni Bengal, 2d September, 1799* 

Letter from the Board of Trade to the Governor General in 
Council, 26th November, 1799* 

Lord Mornington to the Chairman, 29th Noviember, 1799* 

Ditto to the Court, gth March, 1800. 

•Commercial Letter from Bengal, isthMarch^ 1800. 

Proceedings of the Board of Trade, 1st and 12th November 1 
10th and 24th December, 1799. 

Mr. Buckley te the Board of Trade, 11th and 30th December, 

1799- 

Letters. from the Board of Trade to the Governor General in 

Council, 7th Febru^y and 4th March, I80a 

Arrivals 
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Arrivals and Departures of IbrtJga ships' at Calcutta^ for thirteen > 
months. 

Mr, Browne*a report of the external commerce of Bengal by sea, 
for four years. 

Ditto, of the internal conoiQ^erce of Bengal for I70^f. 

Extracts relative to the customs levied on the foreign trade in 
Bengal, • » • ; 

Proceedings of the Marine Committee at Calcutta, T793> " on 
India ship-building. 

A letter from Messrs. William and Horsley Palmer, and other mercantile 
houses, requesting permission for their own ships to proceed to India, 
laden as therein- mentioned, read in Court the 2d April, 1800. 

A letter from John Prinsep, Esq. to the Chairman, detailing his ideas 
on the commerce between Britain and India ; read in Court the 2d 
April, 1800. 

Enclosures in the Governor General's letter, dated the 30th Septem- 
ber, 1800. 

Extracts Minutes of Court of the under-mentioned dates, viz. 

2d April, 1800; ordering the letter from Mr. Prinsep, and the 
letter from Messrs, William and Horsley Palmer, &c. to lie for con- 
sideration. 

18th April, 1800; ordering Mr. Dundas's letter of the 2d of 
that month to lie for consideration. , 

2d July, 1800 ; ordering Mr. Dundas's letters of the 2d April and 
28th June, to be taken into consideration on the lOth July. 

Qth, l6th, 23d, and 30th July, 1800; postponing the considera- 
tion of those letters. 

14th August ; appointing the Special Committee, 

20tli 
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2Qth August ; referring the ktters from Mr* Prinsep, Mfcssrs. 
Palmers^ and others^ to the Special Committee. 

27th January, 1801 ; ordering the Special Committee's report, 
and resolutions, to lie for consideration. 

4th February, 1801 ; approving the report tad resolutions. 

a4th March, 1801 ; referring Mn Dund^*s letter of the 21st of 
that month, and the letter from the Governor General, to the^ 
Special Committee* 

26th March ; ordering certain papers to be printetj; 
ad April ; approving the Special Committee's second report, and' 
ordering it t)o.be printed* 



/ 
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MINUTES OF THE COURT op DIRECTORS 

OF THE FOURTH FEBRUARY, 1801, 

CONTAIHINO lot 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE, ADOPTED 

BY THE COURT. 



At a court of DIRECTORS, 

Held on Wednesday the 4th Febniaiy, 1601. 

The Court proceeAtog to consider further die report from the Special 
Committee appointed to take into consideration the letters from the Right 
Honorable Henry Dundas, of the 2d April and 28th June 1800, and the 

i^solutions founded thereon,^ which were subnntted to tlie Court ^n the 

# 

27th ultimo; 

The report was read> and on ^e question unanimously approved. 

The Kud itsointions were then rtaA^i and the Court i^^roying 
thereof. 

It was, on the question, 

Ftrsf. Resolved Unanimously, That in the opinion of this Coutt, the 
system by which the British JWsessions in the East «• now held and go- 

"" verned> 
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▼emed; is the system best adapted to secure to the Nation the benefits^, 
political and commercial^ which are derivable from those possessions ; and 
tiat the establishment of an- open tfide between them and Great-Britain^ 
would not only be subversive of the rights and privileges of the East-India. 
Company, but without ensuring to this country commercial advantages,, 
equal to those it now enjoys from them, pave the way for European colo- 
nization, and ultimately hazard the loss of those invaluable acquisitions. 
* ♦ ' • • 

Second. That it is thqefone equally the interest of the Nation, and 
the duty of the Company, to guard against all principles and measures,, 
which by an indefinite enlargement of the present channel of communi- 
cation, in their nature tend to the introduQion, immediate or gradual, of* 
such an open intercourse, and its probable consequent colonization.. 

T^ird. Tlltt the Sasfc^lidia Gbttpaoy^ &r firam antertsdnihg the er^ 
roneous policy of limiting the industry and trade of their provinces to the. 
demands of dtoii mm itomnmtt$Si,kwit gj^^ea suid^ MCQumgenpijtft to both,^ 
ab they «6Vor received uader tlio MItfe govermaent ;r so that the ships o£ 
^1 Nations in otnit^ witil Ak ^onmry^ ham ftee adm^on tlierej and the 
iMritime «aport& from Ioi&i» e«c)j9iivA of t^se for the Gomj;)aAy^ are now. 
greater than they were at any former period. 

SpiirPk. That if it vt/^^ jpfMtipabk tt would not be es^edient, io^ 
prevent the other European Nations, who, by privilege or concession, nowr 
tf^t if {til Bfftcsft India, faoip-'ayoyMg «i^ # ^w£t ^> that commerce, as- 
may serve to supply their own consumption of Indian commodities, and; , 
at the same time to bring bullion into our Eastern territories. 

m « 

* .... I 

Ftf$b. Thatihe r^iddtieHS: 49N;4isbed b]i thf Legislature in: 1793^. 
with ^he professed vievv^f evltiiidivg.iih^ ^fSQts of tbifi. country .to India^. 
ak}4 bringing dire(5lly to it the ICtde clandestinely carried on by British- 
capital. 
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capital from Ittdki to for^igo pdrts m^voptt and Americ9j bare not 
mittpplied^ or OYai^ by the Conipi^n^ ; : t>ut ikf^t the C^copaQy hav 
fiur aacunsiatedwith tbe Decenary codi^eof tbeif pwn afi6ur%' political 
comoierciEl, giireii. dBTcA to those reguhtiom> though at a considerable 
expense to themselves ; and that all allegations o.f the growth of tbe trade 
of Foreigners with India, and the extension of the clandestine trade from 
iMdky fay Bieana of anyrsoofdi atisapplicatiQO Oft tl^e part of the. Company^. 
afo nafbtinded.. 

• • • . 

SiM^lL Thaty according to-the n^dsf.autheoikic i^fonn^tioa which hasr 

appeared an thef inject of cla!bde9tine era4^^ fMlti(C|ik|rly tb^ public register 
of nporto and-^iiapcMrts Repc in Bengal^ that xt^di^ has noty of late years, 
incceaaed^ but catlier dimmtshed ; and tba^ the acBOfmt of tbe clandestine 
tfade cf Bengal^ dtecester of oor £a^rn' power add CMao^rce^ whether 
riae nid tmdr baa boea.6d hj ibit part of th^ cfip»t4l of Bi^itisb Resjdenta* 
vhicb waa not sent .direAly lo tbia coiiGidry, or 1pqit)aiay otbff ao^Cf ^ ^^n^ 
ttot, on4in werage^ foacyaura, endtog .wiidh. iZd^gbreaaonablK be estit* 
■latod t» ba;ve exceeded twenty^-fire laca* of mpota per aA9tta%». 

Seventh. That from this important jfbAj. at wdl aa ftiooii a variety o£^ 
other evidence^ existing in the recent proceedings of the Company's go-^- 
YesBfliqnla ahcciapd^ Jt sofSf stffdy be conetudied^ tbfrt a^iy lAcnease which has^ 
tRkeo pbce in efae course of the war,, in. the tiiade of Foreigncfs with ouc 
Ktdements^, is the incraaae of a trade carried oa^ ims^JUei ff^ U^ir. owa; 
account, and^ in a great degree^ with specie which tbey impoft into Indiaj,. 
ndpaiy for the goods they expoit, aodnhai this it Abrade wbich>ii» aound> 
jKdkyi onght to be periiiittfidi . 

' Eighk Thatlbe tade carrkd on with Europe from the Indian settle-. 

menu of our enemies, tbe Frencbt Dutdi, and $p?niardaa which is saidJ 

aibave greatly incseaicd thrqngb the. late. misqnM^efsa^nti of thaCom^- 

3 P.^'^y*- 
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puny, flourished, long before the present times^ in k greater degree than 
it does now, and could not ha^e been depressed by any measures within 
rfie Company^s power ; nor would it be a wise policy, under the noticsi of 
bringing that trade to our ports, to nourish, as in fact we thus should, the 
source whence it proceeds. 

Nififi. That as it is the wish of the Company to give free scope to 
the native powers of their Indian subjects in agriculture and manufacture^ 
so it is also their wish to exercise the rights and privileges they possess in 
the government and commerce of India, not in the narrow spirit of rigid . 
monopoly, but liberally to the benefit of the Nation at large. They thus, 
before the last renewal of their charter^ occasionally permitted the impor^ 
tation of private goods on their ships, and encouraged the culture] and 
importation of sereral valuable articles, on private account, particularly 
sugar and indigo, the latter of which has become one of the grand staples 
of the Indian trade, as both together constitate the chief, causes of the 
increase in the sale amount of privileged goods for some lale years. And 
the Company are still desirous to secure to the Nation all the trade whick 
the capital of British Residents in India yet carries on from that country 
to Foreign Europe and America. 

Tenth. That the only certain considerable o^iital, which at pi^eaent 
exists in British India, for an export trade from that country to Europe, is 
formed by such part of the savings of British Residents in India, as is not 
remitted to England by bills of exchange, of one description or another^ 
on the Company, who now provide so amply in this way for the puipose 
of transferring the formnes of individuals ; 4ind that the amount of such 
portion of the savings of British Residents, as is not sent home by bills on 
the Company, can never, in the nature of things, exceed a ceratn mode- 
i^te limit, which will probably be estimated huigely if taken at half a mil^ 
lion sterlmg per annum. ShouUl, indeed^ the xiativcs of British India 

desire 
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desire to invest any money, ionafde, on their own account, \n exporti 
from India to Britain (to which it does not appear that they shew much 
disposition at present) this may be admitted under proper regulations, as an 
addition to the capital of Indian export to Europe; and these two sources, 
with any circulating property possessed by British traders and manufac- 
turers in India, not in the service of the Company, which circulating pro- 
perty, in the* whole, after allowing for the part of it that ought to be 
employed in the coasting trade of India, can hardly be imagined to amount 
to any considerable sum, supply the whole aggregate of the capital of 
British India, applicable to an export trade in articles, either new or old, 
from that country toEurope. 



Eleventh. That if to this aggregate capital, w^ich may be termed 
the present maximum of the native stock of British India for a trade to 
Europe, it became a practice to add capital belonging to private Residents 
in Great Britain, and transplanted to India for the purpose of forcing the 
productions of that country beyond the ability of its own means, this 
would be the introduction of one of the first principles of the colonial, or 
West-Indian system ; and if it were sanctioned, directly or impliedly, by 
any public regulation, it would tend greatly to extend the relations and 
intercourses between those countries and this, as well as to supersede, 
covertly, if not openly, the prohibition to Europeans not to occupy lands 
there, which prohibition is already, in a variety of instances, dispensed 
with ; and thus, without any certainty of ultimate commercial benefit to 
the British Empire at large, a change would be commenced in the present 
system of Indian policy, which is allowed to be the best for the mainte- 
nance of those distant possessions. 

TiveJfih. That as the produce of every country must, in the course 
of things, bear a certain proportion or relation to the demand made for it, 
so there appearsjio reason to doubt, that the productions of British^ India, 

Y fit 
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^t for tha European market^ ^(fhether raiaed by its own native stock of 
capital^ as above described, or occasionally quickened by importations of 
bullion from foreign Europe and America^ have usually had a current vent 
into one or other of the channels of trade now open with that country ; 
that hence the allegec} difficulties of conveying goods by the Conipany*» 
ships have not prevented the disposal of all the produce which the capital 
of the country raised^ and therefore the plea so often urged by persons in* 
terested in the private trade, that the Company should permit the surplus 
froduce of the country to be exported^ proceeds upon loose erroneous ini* 
plications^ because when used in these general terms, it seems to convey 
what is not the fact, either that the Company wish to prevent the exporta* 
tion of what they do not themselves require, or that the produce of the 
country remains on hand for want of sale ; ami when applied, more parti* 
cularly, to infer that the surplus produce should be brought imme<liate]y^ 
to Britain^ it does not discrimiAsute the' hmm ^Jc foctigti trade to Intha. 
which ought to be permitted. 

Tbirteenih. That as from an early period of the CbaQ|mny*s terriiocialf 
administration,^ the acquisitions of British subjects in India have, ia & 
greater or less degree, unhappily supported the trade of foreign Europe 
from the J^ast, and notwithstanding the means which the Company have 
used, by opening channels for the remittance of private fortunes,, both in 
bills and in goods, directly to this country, that medium of conveyance 
through foreigners, appears to be» in some measure^ still employed ; thi^^ 
Court, following the principles before laid doys^n^ agree in opinion with* 
the Right Hon. Henry Dundas, as to the expediency of affording to Bri- 
tish Residents, who may chuse to convey their property to Europe ia 
goods, whatever means,, in addition to those already subsisting, may be- 
fairly sufficient. to induce them to consign those goods immediately to the 
mother country. And though the Court consider the fortunes of British 
individuals not remitted by bills on the Company (in which a very large 

sum 
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tarn IS aent heme tnnually) together with such consignments aS:£uropeai» 
snanuflEicturers and tltf Natives of India may furnish from their own stock,, 
to constitute the total capital of British India^ at present applicable to a. 
trade with Europe (that is, of capital originating in India^ contradistin- 
guished from capital transferred thither from Europe) yet being of opinion,, 
that to remove all colour for complaint on this scofe, the Company may^ 
afford ample means for conveying in goods, even the total remittable pro-^ 
perty of British Residents, they offer the following propositions for 
bringing accordingly the whole trade formed by that aggregate capital,. 
as well as ihe consignments of European manufactures,, directly to the: 
port of London. 

1. That in addition to the quantity of three thousand tons of ship^ 
pdog, now annually allotted to the exports of individuals from* 
India,, three, four,, or five thousand tons more, or aa much aa- 
may be wanted, ahall be assigned. 

1. That the shipping to be thus annually employed shall be^ 
wholly applied to the use of private traders, and shall nei- 
ther be destined nor detained, for political or warlike ser- 
Yices, in India, but sail from thence directly for the port oS 
Londoji, at fixed periods,, within, the fair weather season- 

9. That the rate of freight from India on those ships shall, dur« 
ing war, be as low as that at which the Indian ships, arrive(£ 
here in the present season, are chartered to the Company ;: 
and in time of peace, the rate of freight shall be proportionably/ 
reduced. 

4. That alt commodities of the produce &f it$ Coniinsn^, or of th&' 
British territories in India^ shall be permitted to be laden om 

those 
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those ships; excepting only, piece goods, raw-silk, and salc^ 
petre, which shall not be laden, unle s by special license from 
the Company, or their Governments abroad. 

5. That the goods to be exported on private account, be, as now,. 

received into the Company^s warehouses in India; and that 
the same care be taken in assorting them into cargoes, in due 
proportions of light and heavy goods, according to the deliveries 
into the warehouses, as is observed in forming the Company's 
own cargoes. , 

6. That these goods shall be brought to the Company's ware- 

houses in London, and thence to their sales, in the regular 
order, subject to the charge of 3 per cent., now allowed to 
the Company, ibr landing, warehousing, and slsUing private 
.^oods. ^ 

7. That the ships to be employed in this service shall be buik for 

the purpose by the Company, and shall be of the description 
best calculated for the proposed trade. In the opinion of this 
Court, they may be of the burthen of five hundred tons 
builder's measurement, or thereabout, and equipped on what 
is called tlie dismantled plan ; but be manned with Eufbpeans, 
and armed so as to make them equal, in point of safety and 
defence, to the best of the Indian ships which have come to 
this country. The size and equipment, however, of these 
ships, may be mare minutely considered hereafter ; and until 
they are built, other stout and proper ships, or the regular ships 
of the Company, as far as they shall be wanted, shall be employ*- 
jcd in this service, on the terms before-mentioned. 

^ 8. That 
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' #« ThCt ^hm dM pvinMe gDod0 provided for exportation from liuliiv 
tliaU not aenre to fill idl the ships sent out for then^ the Com<» 
panj ihall put gruff gpods into those ships on their own acw 
count* 

g, HiSt if^ at any time, the tonnage proyided bj the Company £ar 
prtvaie expotm^ should not be sufficient £ot all the goods pre» 
pared for exportation^ it shall be allowable for the Gorem*^ 
ments abfoad> on the part of the Company^ to freight Indian 
ships, for the conyeyance of such goods as cannot be other** 
wise accbmmodnted ; care being taken^ tlutt this concession 
be not strained beyond its just object, the ready and convenicot 
transportation c€ private goods, fiimished by the capitals of 
British Residents^ or sent as the tetuiBS of British. QE)anu«- 
pictures.. 

lO. That BO person ahall be admitted to embark in this trade, as^ 
principal or agent,, who is not Hccnsed by the Company to rs^ 
side in India. 

* • 

Fourteenth. That although this Cpurt is well convinced' of (he publi^. 
views with which the Right Honorable Henry Dundas has countenanced 
the idea of bringing the prodace of India, exported thence on account 
«f British Residents, to this country,, on private Indian ships, yet 
the proposals which haire been hrougbt forward by cert»n descriptiona 
of men, both in India and in England, for the admission of their 
^htps into the trade and navigation between India and £urope, pro- 
posals which extend «o the establishment of a regular systenutic privilege 
in favour of such ships, ^pear to this Court, when maturely weighec^ 
and followed into all their openstions, to involve j^rixu:iples and f fiects 

Z dangerous 
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dangerous to the interests both of the Company and of the Nation* In 
the opinion of this Court, the adoption of those proposals would im- 
mediately and 'essentially affect both the system of policy which the 
Legislature has established, for maintaining the connection and com- 
munication between this country and British India, and the chartered 
privileges of the East-India Company ; tod the introduction of any prac- 
tice of this nature, would tend to widen, gradually and indefinitely, the 
channel of intercourse between India and Britain ; to multiply the re- 
lations between individuals in the two countries ; to pour Europeans of 
the lower sort into India, and Indian sailors into this country i to lessen, 
by both these means, the respect for the European character^ which has 
iieitherto contributed to maintain our ascendancy in the East ; to disturb 
and shake our Government there ; and^ in a word, to lead progressively^ 
but surely, to colonization. 

• 
With respect to the East-India .Company, the introduction of this 
practice would set up a certain class of persons^ with peculiar privileges^ 
who would, in effect^ constitute another Company, having a common 
interest, and that interest very likely to be understood as opposed to 
the interest of the old Company, and hence to generate disputes and 
hostilities. 

With respect to British subjects in general^ new rights would thus be 
established in favour of a few, to which all might think themselves 
entitled, which many would endeavour ' openly or clandestinely to share 
^envited by the expected profits of freight zs well as. of trade) and in the 
end would unavoidably succeed in sharing; all which, this Court fear^ 
would tend, more and more, to throw the communication between the 
two countries quite open, and to remove that great and effectual medium, 
the- East^India Company, by whom tbe connection has hitherto been 

w preserved. 
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pftserved) so much to the benefit of both. And in a commercial rieWi^ 
the introduction of a privilege of this kind is unnecessary, since the 
true interest of this country does not require, that it should transfer 
capital to India to raise a trade there, since it is sufficiently evident, that 
there is in India itself no great capital, which wants to exert itself in 
the European trade : and since, for the conveyance to this country 
of the property of British Residents invested in merchandize, the 
Company are willing to make, and this Court now propose ample pro- 
vision. The object of acquiring profit by the freight of ships, pro- 
posed to be thus introduced, instead of being an argument for their 
admission, is a strong argument against it; because that object would 
excite the employment of private ships to and from India, inde- 
pendant of any previous occasion for them, for the transportation of 
goods, and thus force a trade, in which, sooner or later, merchants in 
Europe would become parties, and such various competition be in- 
troduced, as would necessarily tend \o antiquate the present system of 
regulated monopoly, without any assurance of equal advantage and 
safety to the political, financial, and commercial interests of this country. 
And for all these reasons this Court cannot but earnestly deprecate the 
systematic admission of any such privilege, as is now required by the above 
descriptions of persons. 

Fifteenth. That this Court, persuaded the view given in these re- 
solutions of the important subject referred to their consideration, will 
be justified by the documents that have been before them, some of 
which, material in themselves, and others only lately arrived from 
India, they suppose have not yet been perused by the Right Honora- 
ble Mr. Dundas ; and persuaded, also, that it is the principle of that 
Right Honorable Gentleman, fairly to maintain the rights and privileges 
of the East-India Company, as therein consulting the true interest of 
♦ the 
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tke N^Mj beg to i^rc^e « full discussion of this tmportftnt sub*' 
jtct with Mr. Dundas^ in tlie dclibemte maBHer cybserved at the 
Jftte reftewal of the Cbsirter^ and do accordingly lay before him the 
judgnaent of this G>urt> with all the reasons and authorities on whldk 
i!t ia founded* 
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L E T T E R 

k 

FROM THE 

RIGHT HONORABLE HENRY DUNDAS 

^a THE '« 

CHAIRMAN, 



. . .4 

DATED THE 21ST MARCH, 1801. 






JVimhhdon^ lUt Marchy 1801* 

SiR« 

1 have attentively perused and considered the resolutiona 
which the Court of Dire&ors unanimously came to on the 4th of Fe- 
bruary last, respe^ing the Correspondence I have had with them^ oa 
ihe subject of the Private Trade between India and Europe ; and it 
will not be necessary to trouble you with many additional observations 
on that subjedt. The resolutions Are distinctly and clearly stated, 
and the proposition in the last of them^ expressing a desire for a free 
and full discussion of this important subje^^ is perfedlly fair and can- 
did, and the Court of Directors may rest assured, that upon this, and 
every other subjedt connedted with their interests, I shall be ready and 
h^py, in every situation^ public or private^ to give every aid to their 
deliberations which they may desire to obtain from me. 

Upon the first, second^ thirds fourth^ ninth, tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth resolutions, I have only to observe^ ,that my opinions, entirely 
accord with the general principles detailed therein. 

A a Witfc 



i 



With regard to the fifths sixths seventh and etghtfa, T onTy patsar 
in giving- any opinion^ fiom not haying before me the particular doea^ 
ments and oaatevials^ establishing the faAs upon which those resolutions* 
a^ founded* 



The ffiirtcenth resoTutroa contains the principles and details of the- 
measure, upon which the Court of DireAors are disposed to adt ; and 
if the basis upon which the resolution proceeds is admitted to be the best 
which is applicable to the subjeAi the details seem-aptly devised £Dr the- 
due execution of tliose principles. But it is upoa the principle and- basis^ 
of the measure which I sViU have the mortificatioa to find myself in a dif- 
ference of opinion from ^hose^ whose iategrity and talents I am equally^ 
bound to acknowledge; and this radical difference is the more to be re^ 
gretted, because the great obje A of solicitude which both parties enter- 
tain^ is precisely the same. We are both strenuously maintaining, that 
the preservation of the monopoly of the East-India Company is essentially- 
requisite for the security of every important interest connected with our 
Indian Empire ;^nd so deeply am I impressed with the truth of that pro- 
position, I am prepared expGcitly to declare^ that akhough the first 
formation of an East-India Company proceeded upon purely commercials 
considerations, the magnitude and importance to which the East-India. 
Company has progressively advanced, is now so rhterwoven with the 
political interests of the Empire^ as to create upon my mind a fitm con* 
viction, that the maintenance of the monopoly of the East-India Com-, 
pany is even more important to the political interests of the State^ than it 
is to the commercial interests of the Company; 

With this conviction so strongly impressed upon my mind; youwilli 
give me credit, when I assure you, that I have reviewed my own opinions, 
with the most jedous attention, and that I have weighed, with the most. 

anxious> 
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tnxious care; the argtimtnts of those who suppose, that the tystcm whtck 
I have recommeoded is likely to produce any iacofvvcniencr or danger to 
the rights, privileges, and exclusive interests of the East-India Company; 
but it is my misfortune to view the subject in an opposite light. If any 
thing can endanger that monopoly, it is an unnecessary adherence to 
points not essential for its existence ; and on the other hand, if it is seen 
and felt by sober, thinking, and wise men, that every facility is giyea 
spontaneously by the Company, which can be given consistently with their 
commercial interests, and the political welfare of the State, that consider 
nation will present an impregnable rampart against any attack^ which at 
any time, either the secret br the avowed enemies of the Company may: 
be disposed to make, against the system of Indian Government now 
established* in connection with the exchisive charter of the East-Indiai 
Company^ 

It was my intention to have entered more at Targe into a detailed 
consideration of this view of the subject;, but since I began to write>. 
I have received, and carefully perused, the letter of the 30th September 
kst^ recently transmitted from the Grovernment Gteneral o£ India : and 
as that letter has, with clearness and perspicuity, ably detailed, and in 
my opinion,, demonstrated the grounds of those opinions, which I have 
from time to time taken the liberty of laying before the Court of Dtr 
lectors^ upon the subject of Indian trade, I should consider it as ao: 
unnecessary waste of time,, if I was to trouble you with a. repetition of the 
topics thereia stated. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to observe, that in all the discussions 
I have had on this subject with the Court o£ Directors, I have not been, 
entitled to exercise any authority in the determination of the subject. It 
k a subject over which the Commissioners for the Affiiirsof India have na 
control ; and whatever I have stated^^ or now state^, or may hereafter state^ 
• must 
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ntist be received from tne in my individual capacity { and therefore if 
cither my reasoning and judgment, or the reasoning of your Goyemment 
abroadj has- not the effect of varying the opmion of the Court of Direc- 
tors^ I trust you will not delay acting upon the principles detailed in the 
resolutions you have done me the honov to communicate to me ; for the 
worst result that can arise from the discussion k, any further delay in com^ 
iog to a decision upon it« 



I have the honor to be^ Sir, 



Your most obedient humble servant^ 

tIENRY DUNDAS. 



^ 



The Cfi AIRMAN of the East-India Company* 



■-u«^ 
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LETTER 



FftOM TSe 



GOVERNOR GENERAL to the COURT of DIRECTORS, 

DATBD 

Fort William^ thb 30th Septbmber^ 1800^ ako rb6eivep 

OTBB-LAKP THB 20 MarCH^ 1801. 

For* JfiUiam^ ZOth Sepftmber^ 1800. 

HONORABLB SxBS, 

1. Having deemed it to be my duty to revert^ during the present 
aeasoHj to my plan of the 5th of October 1798^ for the encouragement 
of the private-trade between India and the port of London, I now have 
the honor to raboait to your Honorable Courts a view of the urgent 
considerations which have determined me to adopt this temporary ar- 
rangement for the current year ; and to add the reasons which induce 
me to hope^ that your Honc^able Court will speedily confirm my pro- 
ceedings^ by a permanent system of regulation founded on similar prin- 
ciples« ' 

2. Your orders of the Mth of May 1 7^8^ were not received by 
the Governor Greneral in Council until the 29th of October in that year> 
when the arrangement for the private tonnage of the season of 1798-9, 
had alseady been published, and several ships and cargoes had been air 
ready provided, according to the terms of the advertisement of the 5th 
of October 1798. Under such circumstances, it would neither have 

B b been 
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been just nor expedient, to have disturbed that arrangement ; but my 
dispatches in Council of the 1st of March, a«d my separate letter of 
the gth of March 1800, will have apprized your Honorable Court, that 
I had considered it to be my duty to adhere striAly, in the year 1790- 
1800, to your orders of the 25th of May 1798, and that, in deference to 
your authority, I had suspended for the season 1 799- 1800, the operation* 
of the plan contained in the advertisement of the 6th of 0(Slober 1798, 
although my convi<5lion remained unaltered, with regard to the expediency 
and justice of that plan. 

3. I entertained a confident expeAation, that I should have received, 
at an early period of the season, the sairditon of your Honorable Court, 
for reverting to the plan of 06lober 1798, or for adopting some arrange- 
ment> equally calculated to facilitate and encourage the private-trade be- 
tween India and England; and my letter in Council of the 1st March, 
as well as my 'separate letter to your Honorable Court, of the 9th of 
March 1 800, will have satisfied you of my disposition to await your final 
determination on this important subje<?V, and to avoid even a temporary 
departure, without your diredl authority from your orders of the 25th of 
May 1798. 

s 

4. But I have been disappointed in my expeftation of receiving are 
early and seasonable notification of your final commands ; and the usual 
season for exportation from this port to Europe is already opening under 
such circumstances, as absolutely compel me to adopt a resolution, which 
my duty and inclination would have induced me to delay. 

5. In the dispatch * from the Governor General in Council to your 
Honorable Court, dated the 13tli instant, I had the honor ta submit ta 
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you a dtatemefit cFf the intended distribution in India of the tonnage prow 
vided by you, for conveying the Company*s investments of Bengal, Fort 
St. Gfeorge, and Bombay, and those of Ceylon and Fort Marlborough, to 
England, in the'sisasonof l8O0*I. . 

6. From that statement, your Honorable Court will observe, that 
the expelled amount of the tonnage of 1800-1 is inadequate to the de«*> 
mand in India, and that a large proportion of the gruff goods belonging to 
the Company at this Presidency, and nearly 'f the whole of the private 
goods, for which the Company is bound by law to furnish tonnage, cannot 
be shipped during the season 1800-1 for England, unless ships built in' 
Ifidia shall be employed between this port and that of London, 

7. The employment of ships built in India between this port and 
that of London, is therefore no longer merely a question of expediency, or 
of liberal commercial policy. The deficiency of the tonnage expedle* 
from Europe reduces me to the absolute necessity of providing a large, 
proportion of Indian tonnage for the service of the present season, in order 
to secure tfie conveyance of the heavy articles of your investment,. and to 
fulfil your legal obligations. Tht only question on which* I retain the 
power of -exercising a free judgment with pelation to this subjedt, is con- 
fined to the mode of obtaining tlie necessary tonnage for these indispen-^'. 
stble purposes. 

8* In forming my decision on Ihis question, it was also necessary to 

. consider 

f The whole of tbe private goodb of this seasoir mnst be ft&ipped'in ladian shipping, 

with the exception of a unall proportioti of light goods^ which may be emplofed toiissort tht- 

cargoes of the e&tra' ships. 

•\ 
N. B. This and the following notes to this* letter (excqpt the note in page 97> aw 

ioicrted by the Governor General himself in the original. 



consider what provision should be made for tibe conveyance to the port of - 
London of such goods as might be provided during the current season^ by 
private British merchants resident in India, beyond the amount of the 
statutable tonnage of 3000 tons^ and by what regulation the exportation 
of such goods should be governed. The importance and urgency of both 
these considerations weie greatly enhancedj by iikt actual state of the 
foreign trade of this port. 

9. The nature of the case appeared to me to limit my decision to an 
option between the seguktion observed in the season 1 790*1800 (con- 
formably to the orders of your Honorable G>urt of the 25tb May 1 798) 
and the plan contained in the advertisement published by the Board of 
Trade, under my orders on the 5th of Oftober 1 798. 

10. I have carefully compiled the principles, objeAs, policy, and 
praAical operation of both systems ; and I have now the honcnr to lay 
before your HonocaUe G>urt the result of that comparison. 

11. The orders of your Honorable Court of the asth May 1708, 
were framed with a view of facilitating and encounging the privai^ trade 
between India and England. The primary objeAs of those orders were, 
to prote^ the Merchants, not being prc^rietors of ships, against any ua* 
due enhancement of the price of freight by the proprietors of ships, and 
to prevent persons, being proprietors of ships, and also Merchants, from 
trading to greater advantage than such Merchants as ought not unite both 
capacities. 

12. From the dispatches of the Governor General in Oxmcil, dated 
the 1st March t800> a4ul from the correspondence to which those dis^ 
patches refer, your Honorable Court will have observed, that your order 
of the 35th May 1798, was considered by jthe Mcfchants, for whose bene- 
fit 
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^ it was intended, (particularly by the proprietors of heary goods) to be 
extremely prejudicial to their interest. 

J 8* Those orders were received with equal dissati^adlion by the 
proprietors of ships^ who manifested the greatest relu6lance to let their 
ships nnconditionally to the Company, although the rate of freight allowed 
for the ships was comparatively high. 

14. The same correspondence affords abundant evidence, that the 
proprietors of ships, and the freighters (possessing no property in ships) 
considered it to be for their mutual advantage, that they should be left to 
make their arrangements with each other ; both parties appearing equally 
adverse to the intervention of the Company^s agency. 

15. Under the plan contained in the advertisement of the 5th Oc- 
tober J 79s, the proprietors of ships were enabled to make a more perfe^ 
assortment of the cargoes, to load their ships in the most advantageous and 
expeditious manner, to dispatch them at the most favorable periods of the 
wason, and to prevent the loss which (under the plan adopted in confor- 
mity to your orders of the 25th of May J 798,) the proprietors of ships 

•sustain, by unavoidable delays in the adjustment of accounts^ and in the 
payment of the freight by the Company in England. 

16. The proprietors of ships were enabled, under the plan of Oc- 
tober 1798, to afford the freight at a reduced rate, at the same time that 
they derived a greater profit on that rate, that on the higher rates of freight 
fixed by the Governor General in Council in 1799-I8OO, in conformity to 
your orders of the 25th May 1798. 

17. To the Merchant who is not proprietor of a ship, the plan con- 
tained in the advertisement of the 5th of October^ 1798> affords the most 

C c important 
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importaDt advantages : he obtains a considerable reduction in the rate of 
freight : he is enabled to settle his engagements with the proprietor of tho 
ship^ previously to the purchase of goods ; to purchase such goods as may 
be advantageously invested under the existing rates of freight ; and to re- 
gaJate every consignment and draft; according to the* quantity of the 
tonnage engaged^ to the period of dispatching the goods from India^.and 
to that of their expected arrival in England; 

T6. The Merchant is embarrassed, if compelled, under *any modifi-- 
cation, to d^end on the Con^any for tonnage, fbr the arrangement of 
the rates of 'freight; or for the distribution of the cargo :* he can neither 
be secure of the requisite quantity of tonnage, nor of the time of dis- 
patching his goods from India, nor of the ship on which they may be 
laden, nor of the mode in which they may be distributed ; and his trade 
is burthened'with an expensive rate of freight, which deprives himrof allj 
reasonable expectation of profih 

19. The quantity or tonnage (exclbsivc^ of the goods sent in the 
privileges of the commanders and officers of ships) annually occupied by 
private goods shipped from this Presidency alone, in the several years, 
elapsed subsequent to the act of Parliament in 17Q3, is stated in the foH-- 
lowing account : 







Ibnr. 


1794-5 - 


- 


- 2,473 


4795-6 - 


- 


- 5j346 


J796-T - 


- 


- 4,659 


J 797- 8 - 


- 


- 3,7 &7- 


1798-9 - 


- 


- 6,M3 


179Q-180Q 


- 


- 7)74« 
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20. The correspondence * of the Board of Trade with tht Gbvenrar 
General in Council^ on the subject of the provision of tonnage, has been 
submitted to the consideration of your Honourable Court. The reporta 
oB that Bpard> with the dMuments annexed to them, afford abundant 
proof, that a much larger jquantity of private goods would have, been- 
shipped for England, during the seasons enumerated in the preceding 
account, (parcicularfy* during the year 1799-18001) if adequate encou- 
ragement had been extjended ta* the navigation and commerce of youp 
dominions, in* ships built in the ports of India ; and if the British Mer- 
chants resident in India, had been assured of permanent indulgence to 
their trade with. the port of London.. 

21. Upon an average of the. six years specified in the preceding ac* 
count, about 5000 tons of private goods from Bengal alone were annually 
exported to England ; the amount, therefore, of the private goods exported 
iVom Bengal alone,, during* that period- of time, has exceeded,, by. 2000 
tons annually, the amount of the tonnage allotted by law for all India«r 
It is to be observed^ that a considerable portion, of the total amount of 
these 5000 tons was annually furnished* by ships built in Jndia^ 

22. Exclusively of two ships recently engaged and provided witfc 
cargoes, to the amount of 1500 tons, the port of Calcutta now contains 
above 10,000^tons of shippings built in India, of a description calculated 
fbr the conveyance of cargoes to England; Thi» tonnage has alreadyi 
been tendered^ and is actually at command for that purpose. 

23. From the preceding statement, and from^the correspondence of 
the Crovernor-iGeneral in Council with, the Board'of Trade, it is evident^ 
that the wise policy which dictated the clauses of the Act of Parliaments 
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passed in 17&3, with respect to the trade of prtvale Mcrchwits between 
India and England^ has been to a great degree frustrated, by the inauffi^ 
ciency of the tonnage furniahed frooi Eisgland, and by the unavoidable 
expense aiKi inconyenience attending the terois and manner of its pro- 
vision, 

24. From die quantity of private tonnage now at command in the 
port of Calcutta^ from the state of perfection whick the act of i^ip« 
building has already attained in Bengal (promising a still mote rapid pro^ 
gress^ and supported by at^uodant and increasing supplies of timber *) it 
is certain, that this port will always be able to furnish tonnage, to what- 
ever extent may be required, for conveying to the port of London the 
trade of the private British Merchants of BengaL 

25. The coosideiable amount of tonnage occupied by private gooda 
from Bengal in the years I795r0, 17g8-g, and i799-i8QO, compare^ 
with the amount occupied by gpods of a similar descriptipn in the years 
1794*5, 1796*79 and 1797*8, affords a satisfactory proof, that the per-^ 
mission granted to individuals of providing their own tonnage, was equally 
favorable to the interest of the proprietors, and to that of the freighters 
of the ships. 

26. This conclusion is not affected by the large quantity of goods 
shipped in 1799-1800, under the arrangement made in conformity to 
your orders of the 25th of May 1798 ; for it is well ^nown, that under ^ 
confident expectation of enjoying the continued advantages of the plan 
of 1798^ the Merchants had considerably extended their provision of 
goods for the European mArkelB. Many from necessity^ otfaei^ Iron^ 



* Laige and thriviog plantations of teek have been made in Bengal, and the cnkivation 
ef that timber is spreading, cnrer tbe wM4 pnvinct. •• 
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motives of respect to the law^, shipped their goods on the tonnage pro- 
vided- hy the Oovernment, while others disposed of their goods to the 
numerous foreign agents then employed in the port of Calcutta. 

27. The quantity of private goods shipped for England in 1 799- 
1 800^ ^affords, therefore, axx incontrovertible proof, of the eagerness and 
a}acjlty.j¥ith which the British. Merchants, resident in Bengal, provided^ 
goods^ jWith. a, view to embrace the expected opportunity , of conveying 
^^% trade.tp London on terms of advantage ; but j^o. argument can justly 
be idrawn .from.tbe aame circumstance, ,ro prove that the .continuance of 
tfec regulations adopted ial 799-1 SOO, would afford adequate encourage- 
n\ent to the pxivate ,trade. between India and England^ , . 



- ', 
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' 28. The preceding considerations satisfied me, that the plan of hi- 
ring ships on the part of the Company, and of reletting them to the 
pr^^i^tf^^ (^: sl^jps, . having the prc^iistprs. of shipa and the Merchants 
at.-librftyiti) Kftb the tero:^ of freight, ds more, advantageous bath to the 
pfojifi^tws* ^{fii&ightiBirs<)fr3hip8y;jthan.the.«arrangement^ adopted under 

yQWi:Qrd«s-.QfpitLQ:»6th.0fMayi'17&a*h . rv, -...i . .^ '* 

29.. In your letter of the 25th May, 1798, your Honorable Court 
appear]; Jto iMvpoptima^ed, an, Qpinion^ tbaf peraoc^ uoiting Jhe .capacities 
ofiprppriptQi'ii -»nfi. frdghters of ajups, rm?iy, trade, from. Bengal « tpi the 
pojt jof jL^Qciony J to greater advantage than rMcrchants possessing no 
property in ships. It appears to me, that the di&rcace between .the 
actual charge incurred by Merchants, being proprietors of ships^ on 
account of tbe^ freight bf liheirgoDdsKtiit tbiEn^isdotO ^eir dw/i ^hips, 
nfid^ €fae r^e of ^frei^t paid hfy MerdbaatsrAf^t/jJoioing pr^^pitietqra : pf 
ships, canaot^be deemed a pcoi^t derived ibf. tb^: pifOtmeter : of a ship 
on^hfB goods. > -No. pesson wtli emi^y aay :pai4i/0f bis capital tin t^ 
pt(rcfa|ue. of' property ;in . shipsj without itl^ j^fi^pi^ct 9f Amving an 

D d , t.s I adequate 
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adequate profit on the capital so invested. I am satisfied, that it wouldf 
not be practicable for the proprietors of ships in this port to msuntain 
an effectual combination for the establishment of enhanced rates of 
freight. Unless such a combination should be maintained, it is to be 
presumed, that the profits of the proprietbrs of ships on their capitals 
invested in ships, will never exceed, oh an average, a reasonable advan* 
tage on the amount of those capitals, after defraying all the expenses of 
their ships. This profit must, therefore, be deemed entirely distinct 
from the profit which the proprietors of ships may derive on their 
goods conveyed to England in their own ships, and consequently, the 
proprietors of ships cannot be supposed to possess, in the general course 
and conduct of their trade, in the purchase, transportation, or sale of 
their, goods, any material advantage over Merchants who are not pro* 
prietors of ships. 

30. Various additional arguments, involving consequences of a mori( 
complicated and comprehensive description^ appeared to mt to deffiknd^ 
not only that I should recur, without delay, xo the plan of ^ Ae jrtb of 
October 1798, but that I should respectfully re|>re9ent \o your Honorable 
Court, in the most distinct terms, my decided and conscientious con- 
viction, that the permanent establishment of ti systematic intercourse 
between the ports of India and that of London, leguhted by principl^t 
similar to those adopted by this Grovemment in October 17^8, is become 
indispensable to the united and inseparable interests of the Company and 

of the Nation in India. 

* » 

• «. 

• > 

31. Under the beneficial influence of the British Government i« 
India, combined with the increased demand, both in .Europe .Aid in 
America, for Indian commodities, the produce and manufaetureft of the 

iti&h- territories in India have increased, Xq an extent far exceeding the 
Amount which the capital applicable to the purchase of the . Coo^ny's 

investment can embrace. 

*• 32. The 
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92. The wise policy^ the just pretensions^ and the increasing, com- 
mercial resources and political power of Great-Britain in India^ claim 
for her subjects the largest attainable share in the valuable and extensive 
comn^erce of such articles of Indian produce and manu£icture^ as are 
necessarily excluded from the Company's investment. 

33. A large proportion of this valuable trade is already in the 
possession of foreign nations ; and unless means be immediately adopted 
for depriving those nations of the undue share which they have obtained 
in that trade, the most serious con^quences are to be apprehended, to 
the combined interests of the English £ast- India Company, and of the 
British Nation* 

34. In the letter of the Governor General in Council of the 1st 
March ISOO, Istafedto yot)r Honorable Court, that the British. Mer- 
chants at this Presidency, not having obtained the expected permission 
to freight their ships to the port of Lcmdon in the last year^ ^reeably to 
the plan adopted in October J 798, goods to a large amount, originally 
intended for the port of London, had been sold to foreigners in the port 
of Calcutta* and thus diverted to the channel of the foreign trade. .At 
the same time I transmitted a list of the foreign ships, which either had 
tailed, or were preparing to sail fironv the port of Calcutta tp Europe and 
America, in the season 1799*] 800* 

35. The nature and extent of that trade have since undergone a 
particular investigation. From the accompanying statements, your Ho- 
norable Court will observe, that the trade of America and Portugal with 
the port of CalcutU alone, in 1799-1800, amounted. 

In imports, to - - - - Sicca Rupees 81,81,005 

In exports - - - -- - - -- 7 1 j30^372 

being an increase, in 1799-1800, of the trade carried on in ships b^arfrfg 

American 
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American and Portuguese colcnirsj compared with the average of that 
trade in the three preceding years : ^ >« 

In imports^ of - - - - Sicca Rupees 63^989678 
In exports ---.---• 48^9^^768 

36. On the other hand> the imports of the British subjects in the 
year 1799-1800^ amounted only to Sicca Rupees 47^87^101^ and the 
exports to 67^66,649. . • ►^ < 

37. Of the trade carried on in foreign bottoms with the other 
ports in India from Europe and America^ I possesa -n^ sufficiently, acr 
curate information. It is^ however^ known to be conducted on a very 
extensive scale. 

38. In the present season^ the trade conveyed in foreign bottoms^ 
if left unrestrained^ promises to increase beyond even, the rapid progress ^ 
last year. From the accompanying atatemj^nt^ your Honorable ^Courl 
will observe^ that the port of €}alcittta, ^at* this early peri<pMi of the season^ 
contains about 8,500 tons of shipping, under American^ Portuguese^ 9a4 
Danish colours. 

39* I possesi no means of forming an . accurate estimate of that pro^ 
portion of the foreign trade from India .to J^urope and to America^ which 
is supported by capital actually belonging to the Nations under whose 
fiags the ships arc navigated*.. ,, , ,> p ^ 

40. It appears^ however, from the statements prepared by the Re- 
porter of external Commerce, that le^s than one-fourtlf. of the funds ir^- 
ported by the Af^ericaps . in. 1799. 18 00, for the purchase of tljieir invest- 
ments, was brought from America. Of the bullion, ^200,000. was 
antpprted. from London, and the jxix^ainder from other parts of Europe, 

and 
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and from the island of Madeira. I hare not been able to ascertain the- 
proportion of British capital employed in the trade between India and 
Portugal. Admitting the whole capital employed in the foreign trade 
with India to belong to the nations under whose flags the ships are navi- 
gated^ the undue proportion which they have obtained of that trade^ to 
the injury of the British merchants, demands the most serious attention. 

41. The trade conveyed in the foreign ships is conducted with all 
the advantages of a comparatively low rate of freight, of strict economy 
in the management of the concern, and of voyages and returns of extra* 
ordinary expedition and celerity. The voyage from America to Calcutta 
is frequently performed in less than four months. In the last season, 
several American ships disposed of their imports, purchased their cargo 
for exportation, and left the port within twenty-five^ and some within 
twenty days from the date of their arrival. 

42. Under all the existing impediments, and under the uncertainty 
which has hitherto embarrassed the trade of the British Merchant in India, 
it is impossible that his goods can reach the markets of the Continent of 
Europe, through the channel of the public salei in England, at so low a 
price as the goods conveyed directly from India to the same markets in fo* 
reign bottoms. The Company's sales in England must necessarily be af- 
fected by the quantity of Indian goods passing into the markets of the • 
Continent of Europe, through the channel of the foreign trade ; and the 
profits of the private British Merchant, whose goods are disposed of at 
the Company^s sales, must be proportionably diminished. 

43. Although the voyage by which the produce of India is convey- 
ed in foreign ships to Europe may occasionally be circuitous, the superior 
advantages enumerated in the preceding paragraphs, enable. the pcoprie- 
tors of the goods to dispose of them at a lower price, than that for vftkkk 

£ e the 
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tli0«ame de9erif>tu)m of g#ods cu bo broogj^t b) ih^ cdnuntottil mar-r, 
k0U of Europe, if exftorted from India by British ^ Merchants under the 
heftiry freight, and * other incumbrances, t» which their trade is at pre*- 
aeiit aubject. 

44* It most wtv be impracticable, if it were justifiable or politic, 
by any restrictiohs or penalties on the trade of the British subjects, to 
jlteventthe indreasing produce and mdnufiuittires of India from beipgcon- 
Tvyed to the markets in Europe, where a demand for such articles shall* 
exist. Such restrictions tend to throw the trade into the hands of foreign 
onions, and to enable them to supply the markers of Europe, on 
t^raia which must equally affect the Company*s sales in England. If 
the same goods which now pass to the Continent of Europe tht^ougb 
foreign hands were brought to the Company's sales in England, the 
e£5ect on the general price of articles exposed to sale at the Company's 
warehouses would be less prejudicial, than that now experienced fro^ the 
sale of those goods in the markets on the Continent of Europe. The Com 
pwtay and the priTate British Merchants would equidly feel the advantage 
in the improvement of the general sftles in England, and the private trade 
of India would become a fertile source ^of wealth and strength to the 
British Nation, instead of contriimting to the opulence and aggrandise«( 
ment of Foreign Powelrs. 

45. Tha 

* The Portaguese Americans pay only one ffsr cent on Indian preface imported and re*, 
exported by the warehousing act lately pasaod io Great-Britain. CaUicoes pay 2^, Muslin 
7i per cent, on the s^lgs^ if sold for exportation} all other goods, . (excepting cotton, spices, 
bullion, &c. diamonds, precious-stones, which pay no duties) pay two per cent, exclusive 
of the convoy duty, payable by the ioiporters. A rsdttctieik of those duties in S)9ghiiid is abr'' 
dmsly Dccessaiy, to complete the system of dMwiBg.tbe. priMtn trtkde of iadia Io the port o£ 
TiSndo^ - ' ^ 
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'4&. The' ifttcfestt of Hie Cotnpiny and of tbc British Natiort 

arc undividad and inseparable! with relation to this important question* 
Every principle of justice and policy demands the extension of the 
utmost practicable facility to the British Merchants in India, for the 
export from India to the Port of London of the largest possible pro* 
portion of the manufactures and produce of India, not required for 
the Company's investment. Such advantageous terms of freight, and 
such other benefits should be opened to the British Merchants in India, 
as should not only remove every inducement to conduct the tradd 
through foreign channels, but should enable the British Merchants in 
India to enter into a competition in the markets of Europe, with Mer- 
chants trading in goods of similar produce or manufacture, provided by 
foreign capital. 

46. To Foreigners, the indulgence may safely be extended, of 
purchasing with their own capital such part of the manufactures or pro- 
duce of India, calculated for the European or American markets, a< 
may not be embraced by the capital employed in the purchase of th^ 
Company's investment, and of the cargoes of the British Merchants re- 
sident in India. 

47. It is, however, doubtful, whether * Foreign Nations would 
be able to retain any considerable proportion of the trade from India 

to 

/ 
_ \ 

* The Americaiis obtain Indian goods so mach cheaper^ by a direct intercoune with 
India, than they cocdd thnmgh the oircaitoas route orsKotqpe, that they wih ^obab^ con- 
ttDoe te deal iai>gefy, even oil their mm capital with Fndla. It is sow the ordinary pfacticef 
of liic A«cricw% widflr the last Ivea^ of eommeroa, to sh^ cargoea in India for Americai^ 
to touch at aomo port to America, aod without trana-shippiog or unloading (he goods in^ 
America, to proceed directly to Europe, and to dispose of their Indian cargoes In an Europe- 
an pi>Tt. This practice is, usquestionably, contrary to the treaty of commerce with America; 
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to Europe, were the British Merchants in Indk permitted to avail them- 
selves of their superior means of drawing the whole of the trade t^ 
England. Their local Jknowledge, added ta all the advantages neeessarity 
derived from a constant residence on the spot, must always enable them 
to command a supply of goods^ of a better quality^ and at acheapes 
pate, than Foreign Merchants can obtain. In the conveytace of Indian 
goods to Europe rests the Foreign Merchant's sole advantage over the 
British.. The superior facility which the Foreign Merchant enjoys, in 
this respect^ gi^ves him so decided a conynand over the trade, that be is 
enabled not only to outbid the British Merchant in ladia^ but also ta 
undersell him in the markets of Europe. 

48.. Were the British Merchants in India permitted to proiride 
their own tonnage, as occasion might require, every reason exists ta 
^stify a. belief^ that they would soon possess themselves^ of nearly the 
whole of the private export trade from India to Europe, and would 
render London the universal mart for the manufactures and produce 
of Asia. 

4Q. Tf the capital of the Merchants in India, and the remittance 
of the fortunes of individuals^ should not supply funds sufHcient 
for the conduct of the whole private export trade from India to 
Europe, no dangerous consequences could result from applying to thia 
branch of conimerce, capital drawn directly from the British Empire 
in Europe. 

50. Beneficial consec^eacea of the inmost importance would cer-- 
uinly. result to the British EnEipire in India, from any considerable increase, 
of its active capital, which is known not to bear a just proportion to the* 
productive powers of the country. 

W. The 
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:fFect of such an increase of acdrc capital in 
3ent the produce and manufactures of your 
*^t of any possible demand. The high rate 
'ied to mercantile purposes, and the charge of 
^ :onsequently be diminished in.J^dia; whiles 

Jic and private credit, would be proportiona- 
Sility appears of any injurious, consecjuences 
pi re in Europe, from an event so advantage*^ 
supposed, that the private trade of India will 
' British capital, which can find more ad- 
home. If any portion of British capital be 
n, or Portuguese, or Danish trade with India, 
*t-Britain will unquestionably be promoted, 
1 advantages, the application of the same 
ivate British Merchants, resident within the 






^ iource the capital of the private British. 

lerived, the goods would be obtained ia 

^ humane, and salutary regulations, now 

he provision of every article of produce 

'^ jntry, either by the Company or by pri- 

''' ain would enjoy all the advantages of that 

*ce of increasing wealth and strength to 
tends ultimately . to introduce foreign in*- 
ifluence, and to aggrandize foreign power 
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unjust and impolitic^ to extend any facility 

chants in India^ by sacrificing or hazard- 
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ing the Company's rights and privileges, by injuriDg its commercial in- 
terests, by admitting an indiscriminate and unrestrained commercial in- 
tercourse between England and India, or by departing from any of the 
fundamental principles of policy, which now govern the British Establish^ 
ments in India. 

54. It may be urged, that If a considerable proportion of the 
goods now exported from India to the Continent of Europe by Fo- 
reigners, were to be imported into England by the British Merchants 
in India, under rates of freight more advantageous than those now' 
paid by the Company, the demand for the Company's goods would 
be reduced, and the value of the Company's goods would be im- 
paired. 

55. It has already been observed, that t^e public sales of East 
Indian goods in England, must necessarily be affected by the ag- 
gregate quantity of those goods sold in the continental markets of 
Europe ; and that the effect on the sales in England would probably 
b^ less prejudicial, and could not be more so, if a larger proportion 
of the goods provided in India for the European markets, should be 
imported into England, ^nd sold, in the first instance, at the C]k)ni- 
pany's sales. 

56. The long estAlishment of the Company's factories in India, 
the s^ill of its servants regularly educated for the conduct of those fac- 

' torteSy the habitual -confidence of the manufacturers in the good faith 
and integrity of the Company, have secured to the Company so decided' 
X superiority in the provision of the most valuable articles of piece goods 
and Taw silk ; that no private Merchant, by ally practicable redtiction of 

freight^ 
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%t\ght, can be enabled to rival the Company in those important articles 
of its investment* 

57. In tlie first purchase of sugar and other gruff goods, Ae trade of 
the private British Merchant has more nearly reached that of the Com- 
pany ; nor will the Company ever be able to trade advantageously in these 
articles, unless the Government in India shall resort to ships bufh in India, 
for the conveyance of such goods. The valuable branches of your in-- 
veatment wiU, it is supposed, be always conveyed with more advantage 
in your regular ships, 

^. »If the Britirfi Merchants should be permitted to ehiploy sTiips 
built in India tinder the plan of October 1 798, the Company's gruff 
goods may also be conveyed to England in ships of a similar descrip* 
tion, at rates of freight equally advantageous with those paid by the 
private Merchants. * The Company will therefore derive a considera- 
ble benefit in this branch of trade, from encouraging the trade of the 
private British Merchant in India. At present, neither the Company 
nor the private British Merchant can rival foreigners in the markets 
of Europe, in the less valuable articles of Indian produce and ma- 
aufactures* 

59. It is now evident, that the extra tonnage engaged in England 
by the Company for the service of India, can never be rendered a practi- 
cable channel, through which the British private trade of India can con^ 
tend with foreign adventure. This observation necessarily applies with 
more force to the regular ships of the Company ; although experience 

hat 



* The probable saving to the Company in the present season, by the cony^ance of 
their graff goods in ships built in India^ may amooot to J[2QfiO0k . . 
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has proved those ships to be admirably calculated for the conveyanoe ^f 

the Company's valuable investment. 

-fiOf The plan contained in the advertisement of the 5th of October, 
1798, aflfords to the. British Merchants every necessary facility for the 
conduct pf the private trade from India to England, while the important 
principles of tiie trade and government of India are preserved from ha- 
zard, and svfiicient precautions are provided against all the dangers justly 
ai^rehended frpm.an unrestricted commercial intercourse between England 
and India. 

61. The essential object of preventing the resort to India of persons 
unlicensed by the Company is not aifected ; the powers of the Government 
in India over unlicensed persons remain in full vigour and efficiency ; no 
gpods or passengers can be received in the private ships, either in India 
or England, without the sanction of the Company or of its Government ; 
the voyage to England, and the return to India, are required to be per- 
formed under the instructions and control of the same authority; and as 
the proprietors of ships, the commanders and officers, the seamen (mostly 
natives of India) and all the persons concerned in the immediate ccmduct 
of the trade, are subject to the authority of the British Government in 
India, it is always in the power of the Company and of its Grovernment to 
prevent the perversion of an intercourse thus regulated between India and 
England^ to any sinister purposes endangering the rights and privileges of 
the Company, or the interests of the British Empire. 
k' ' ' ' ■ • 

62* Pputtingthe difference in the rate of freight, ^hese considera- 
tions alone are sufficient to recommend the employment of ships built in 
India, in the private trade between India and Great Britain : over private 
ships furnished from England, the Conxpany and their Government in 
India could not exercise an equally efficient control. 

» 63. It 
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63. It is remaijcablc, tbat the prfnciple which has hitherto TCguUted 
the comtnercial intercottnse between Indi^ and EogUodj has actually oc^ 
casioned the very evils which it was intended to avert. 

64. The operation of this erroneous principle has forced the trade 
between India and Europe from a channel in which it could have been 
contrbled and rcgiilated* without difficulty, into the hands of .foreign 
nations, where it cannot, without considerable difficulty, be subjected to 
any degree of control, regulation, or restraint. The same mistaken policy 
has filled the ports of India with the ships of foreign nations ; has enabled 
those nations to rival the Company, both in Europe and in India, in many, 
articles of its export and import trade ; has invited from Europe and Ame« 
rica, adventurers of every description ; and, by the number and activity, 
of these foreign agents, has menaced the foundations of your commercial 
and political interests throughout every part of Asia^ and even within 
your own dominions. 

05. If the extension of additional indulgences to the ^itish Mer* 
chants necessarily involved the admission of numerous British adventurers 
ihto India, the wisdom of your Honorable Court could not fail to remark^ 
that your Government can always with less difficulty control the opera- 
tions of British than those of foreign agents; while the danger to be 
apprehended from the views and designs of foreigners of every description, 
must ever be greater than any which can probably arise from an increased 
resort of British subjects, under such limitations and restraints as your 
wisdom may frame, and the vigilance of your Governments in India may 
be enabled to enforce. 

66. But it does not appear probable, that any increase of the private 
British trade of India would necessarily produce a prc^rtional alimen- 
tation in the number of British agents resorting to your dominions : the 

G g British 
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British Merchants now reMdent in India^ being equal to the eondact of 
much more extensive concerns, and likely to be employed by person! 
engaged in commercial concerns at home, who might easily conduct their 
operations with India through those British subjects actually established 
iii^ithin your dominions. 



67. On the oth^r hand, foreigners generally deal directly with the 
fiatives, or with foreign houces of agency. The number of these houses 
(in consequence of the war) is now inconsiderable ; the increase of foreign 
adventures will, therefore, be a necessary consequence of any consider- 
able increase of the trade in foreign hands. Foreign ships, also, being 
necessarily exempt from the control of the British Government in Europe, 
offer to every emissary of the enemy, and to every dangerous political 
adventurer, an easy entrance into India. In proportion to the increased 
resort of foreign ships to our ports in India, foreign intrigue will find a 
more ready channel of admission. It is a well known fact, that those to 
whom your permission and license to visit India have been refused, usually 
resort to foreign stiips, and thus evade your authority. The same chan- 
nel is also always open to afford refuge, and the means of escape, to every 
public defaulter and deHnquent, from the authority of your Government 
in India. 

<$8. It is impossible to check the resort of the ships of foreign nations 
to India by any other regulation, than by rendering the trade unpro6t« 
ible to foreign adventure : this effect cannot be accomplished, otherwise 
than by enabliog the British Merchants in India to underaell foreigners 
in the markets of Europe. A system which, under due regulation, shaU 
afford to the British Merchants in India the greatest practicable facility of 
conveying their trade to England, imtead of endangering the stability of 
tke trade^ aad power of the Company aod oif the Nation in India, will 

' therefore 
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therefore constitute tiie most soUd basis 4if securttgr for the pfesemtioo p( 

both. 

69. ' The preceding obsenratidnSy mty, J trust, satisfy your Honor- 
able Court) that the principles of the plan of the 5rh of OAober 1798# 
combine the requisite indulgence to the private-trade^ with the ladispea- 
sable precautions necessary for secunng your interests in India. 

70i It is not my duty to enter iuto any detailed discuasion of the 
obje45tions urged by the ship-builders in England^ against the adaussion 
of ships built in India, to a participation in the trade from India to the 
port of London. It may not, however^ be useless, to add some remarks 
on this part of the subjedl. 

71. Experience having proved, that tonnage cannot be fomisfaed 
from England on terms which would enable the British Merchants in 
India to rival Foreigners in the trade between India and Europe, the ex« 
elusion of ships built in India from the port of London, would not' increase 
the nun^r of British ships hitherto engaged in the Indian trade, in any 
proportion which could materially benefit the ship-builders in England. 
This measure, therefore, without any proportional benefit to the ship- 
builders in England, would perpetuate and aggravate the evils now ex- 
perienced, from tl)e restraints imposed an the private-trade between India 
and England 4 on the other >hand^ by admitting ships built in India to 
partake of the trade to England, the ship-builders^ and other artists, ma- 
»uia£lurers, and traders in England, will reap all the benefits arising 
from the large sutsis expended in the repair of the numerous ships^ 
annually nesorting to England from the ports of India. Other interests, 
conne^led with the building of ships in England, will also derive the 
profit reMlting from the grtBt demand for the articles necessary in the 
constrttAioo and outfit of the ships buik in the ports of India ; the fa<£b 
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^ing estahltshedy that many ,of ihose articlea must necessarily be broDght 
from England. 

72. On their return to India, these ships, from the moderation of 
their rates of freight, will afford a most advantageous mode of conveyance, 
for such of the manufactures of the British emphre in Europe, as may be 
demanded in India ; consequently, the facilities granted to the private- 
trade, and to the ships built in India, will serve to encourage the exporta- 
tion of British manufadlures to Asia^ to whatever extent the demand may 
be enlarged. ^ 

73. I have thus carefully revised the plan contained in the ad- 
vertisement of Odlober 1798, for the encouragement of the trade of 
the British Merchants resident in India with England : I have compared 
that plan with the arrangement adopted under the orders of your Ho* 
norable Court, of the 25th of May 1799 : I have considered the probable 
effe6ls of any future attempt to provide for the conveyance of the private 
trade of India, to the port of London, either in the Company's regular 
ships, or in extra ships hired in England ; and I have adverted to the 
comparative practical operation of the systems adopted by this Govern- 
ment, in the years 1 798-9 and 1799- 1800, as it appears on the accounts 
of the exports and imports of the port of Calcutta in each of those years. 
I have also submitted to your examination, a combined view of the motives 
which induced me to revert to the plan of Odlobcr 1798, for the present 
season ; and to form an anxious expeAation, that my conduA in this pro* 
ceeding may meet with your approbation and countenance, and may be* 
come the foundation of an improved and durable system of intercourse 
between India and England, under the sanation of your authority. 

74. The rapid growth of the foreign trade, during the last season, 
urgently demanded the immediate interference of your Government on 
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the Spot: The number of foreign ships actually in the port of Calcutta i 
tht alacrity, enterprise, ahd skill of the foreign agents, now assiduously 
employed in providing cargoes, and the necessary inatSlion and languor of 
tize British privats-trade, embarrassed by the restraints of the existing law, 
created a 8eri<Mis apprehension- in my mind, that any further .delay in the 
decisidnof this momentous question, might occasion evils, of which the 
remedy might hereafter become considerably difficulty if not absolutely 
impradiicable. The unrestrained progress of the foreign trade in the pre- 
sent season, added to its great increase during the last, might have esta* 
blished its predominance over the private trade of3ritish subjeAs, to an 
extent which no future regulation might have proved sufficient to limit or 
restrain. • The difficulty of diverting ' tliis lucrative commerce from the 
channel into which it had been forced, would naturally be aggravated, in 
propbrtion to the length of time during which the trade should continue 
to flow in that course. 

75. Under these serious impressions, and convinced that a prompt 
decision was demanded, with a degree of exigency equal to the importance 
of the question at issue, I directed the accompanying notice to be pub- 
lished at Fort William, on theJQth instant; and I ordered the Govern* 
ments of Fort St. George and Bombay to publish correspondent advertise- 
ments at those Presidencies, with such modifications as local circumstances 
may render indispensably necessary^ 

76. It will rest with your Honorable Court to determine whether 
this plan shall be rendered permanent. A temporary restraint is now ap- 
plied to the progress of the foreign trade in India during the present sea- 
son ; and a temporary encouragement is granted, for the same period of 
time, to that of British subjedts resident within your dominions. Ample 
time is thus afforded for the deliberate formation of your final judg- 
ment; the result. of which I shall await with a respedlful, but confident 

II h hope. 
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hcpe^ that your wisdom nuy ftpprcKre and perpetuate the policjr wioch die* 
fated my orders of the 5th of Odtober 1 798, and of the 19th of September 
1800; and that your liberality may confirm to all the interests afieAod 
by this important measure^ the lasting enjoyment of tbose commercial 
and political advantages, which it has beea my constant endearour, undcf 
your countenance and tsLvm, to eultivale, to improve, and to exteod* 

I have the honor to be, HoRorable l^rs. 

With the greittest mpcct. 

Your most obedient and faithfal servant, 

WEIXESLEY- 



T|ie Honorable Court of Dire&Ms^ 



SECOND REPORT 



OP TBB 



BFECI^IL COMMITTJEJE^ 

Appointed to take into Consideration the Letters from ihe 
Right Honorable HENRY DUNDAS. 



Your Committee have cotisidcred, with due attention^ the two: Let* 
ters, on which the Court were pleased, by their reference of the 24th in-* 
stant, to require the opinion of your C<Hnmittee, namely ; 

*' - 4 * 

One from the Right Honorable Henry Dundas to the Oiaimum; 
dated the 21st March 1801 ; and 

r 

Another from Marquis Wellesley, Governor-General of Bengidj ta 
the Court of Directors^ dated the SOth September 1800 ^ 

Both on the important question of enlarging the trade of ^ritidi 
subjects between India and this Country. 

■ ^ 

The first of these letters is an answer to the Report of your Com« 
mktee^ dated the 27th of January last^ which the Court 6uj>iaitted to the 
consideration of Mr. Dundas. 

In that Report, your Committee endeavoured to take a coropiehen* 
sive view of the nature^ the grounds^ the consequences of tibe enlarge* 

^ mjent 
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ment which has been ccJntended for, of the extent to which it might be 
safe and expedient to carry it, and of the limits which, not merely the 
rights of the Company, but with more commanding energy, the interests 
of the Empire, require to be prescribed to it. 

Upon a subject so momentous, your Committee could not but at- 
tend, with* solicitude, to the opinion of so high an authority as Mr. Dun- 
das ; and it is, in the first place, with sincere satisfsu:tidn, that they see 
from him, a declaration so well becoming his candour, that the discus- 
sion which has been maintained betDveen- him and the Court of Directors^ 
on the subject in question, has not been a controversy about the respec*- 
tird powers of the Department 6f Control and of the Coqfxpany, but 
rather.an argumentative enquiry into the measures, which the prescntsitua* 
tion and claims. of the private-trade, between India and; Europe, render- 
ed it proper for the Court to adopt. As he intended to argiie, not less 
far^ie.iilferesfc of the Company th&n of the Nation, in whi^ your Com- 
mittee trust the Court have imitated ^Jja\, hy viewing the public good 
equally with that of their Constituents, so he explicitly affirms, that this is 
c j5ufa}€Ct over which the Commissioners for the Affairs of India have no 
control; and it,i§, tber^fere^ Wb conclusion, that if the Court of Oirec-. 
tors are not convinced, by the reasonings opposed by him and others to 
the opinion they have formed, :it reaaalns only that they imqaediattf^y act 
upon that opinion, ^fhis instance of correct yegard to the rights, of the 
Company, your Committee hope, may hereafter be instructive to those 
who, 'dissatisfied with th^.ewrcji^ of;th€t Company's commercial powers, 
might Mtucriiy, be.xiispQSfti. to.pre^uiAe upon their uncertainty of ineffi^M 
ency. , '; • ., 

' : Your "Committee also cajindt but testify the , pleasure they* receive, 
from finding all the.,^reat princit>les >a3serted.9i th^ir respUitipns of tbf# 
2!7tfa..of January last, as the fittest for the government and preservation 

of 



0^ fefitisfi IfidJa^ streiliiously profcssedtiy Mr/ l)an3as ; pafticalarly that 
tlbe.aSjninisf ration of our Indian Em'^re, atfff'the intercourse"- iJetween it 
a<ria tKis C6uiitfy,^ f*gaa? fhtf 

East-India Company; that th6 cofortTzaftion^oTEtlrobekiis'inllntish India, 
and all nieasures leading to it/ should be prerehled; tliat'tfie transfer of 
capital from Great-Britain to the East, -iii the ihdnner capital has been 
sent to our American colonies, in order to raise produce there, would be 
the introduction of one' or the i^i^st' principles of the colonial system ; and 
that the bohdjide trade of Foreigners with our Indian sehlements, should*, 
upder due reglilatiohs, be permitted. 

On the views exhibited in the same Report, of the actual slate of the 
trade of Foreigners and British Residents in India, and of the Conduct of 
the Company in respect to the latter, Mr. Dundas only pauses in giving 
any opinion, because he has n6t before him the documents and materials 
on wiiibh thofee views were founded. 

» 

. In a word, none of. the pTtlniiples or facts, advanced in the Report 
of your Coirimittee of the 27th January, is controverted by Mr. Dundas. 
He differs froni'your Committee only in a sin^e point, respecting the ap* 
plication (>( those' principlesi in a pbintbf practice ; but that, to be sure, 
a point of very great moment ; W^'etlier the systfentatic establishment of 
^ any class of pirivate' ships, in the commerce and navigation between 
Great-Britain arid India would trench upon those principles, would tend* 
to introduce European colonization in India, and finally endanger the 
system by which that country is now held to this ? Being still an advocate 
for the stateci admission of Indian ships into that commerce and naviga^' 
tion, he is of cours^' persuaded, that none of the consequences now men 
tioaed^ and before more fully stated, would follow from it 

I i Your 
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Your Committee have given, in their former Report, their reasons 
it large, for very strongly apprehending that such consequences would 
ensue* Those reasons have not been particularly examihed, and they 
remain jmrefiited > nor has any other matter come under the notice of 
your Committee, which at all affects the conclu^on they, after mature 
deliberation^ deduced from them. 

Hence your Committee arc unable to alter the opinion they have 
already delivered to the Court. ' In this momentous case, they conceive 
that the probability only of great danger is a. sufficient objection to the 
proposed innovations ; and that, in order to render those innovations 
admissible, it ought to be satisfactorily shewn» that no such danger is at 
all probable. 

Mr. Dundas has referred to the letter of the Governor-General of 
the SOth September last, as ably detailing and demonstrating the grounds 
of those opinions, which be has stated to the Court on the subject of the 
Indian trade. Your Committee have thus had an additional motive for 
perusing with care, a document . which the order of Court, as well as 
the authority from which it comes> pointed out to their particular atten- 
tion ; and this attention they have bestowed upon it. Its professed de-^ 
sign is, first;, to give a view of the urgent considerations which have 
determined the Governor-General to revert, in the way of temporary ar- ' 
rangement, to his plan of Octo|;)er 1798, " for the encouragement of the ' 
" private-trade between India and London," rather than to folbw the 
Court's order on that sub3eet> of May 1798 ; and secondly,, to state the* 
reasons which induce him to- hope, that the Court will speedily confirnr 
his proceedings, hyz.^^ permanent sjfstem of regtdaiion, founded onsimi-' 
lar principles.' ' . i . , 
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The Court's order of the 5th May l798i. which the Govemor 
General treats as a Qys$em>. and under that notion of it^ considen ** its. 
{Hfinciples, objects, policy, aod practical, operation," was merely iaci- 
den^ and occasional, arising from a particular £act which came hebm: 
the Court. 

« 

The Bengal Government had, in the year 1797, allbweJ two coun=- 
try ships to come to London,^ laden on accourU-qf the owners. • The Court 
were of opinion, that if the privilege of sending home private ships with, 
cargoes were at all conceded,^ it ought to have a general operation 3 that, 
those who possess ships should not be entitled to. load them entirely with, 
their owa goods, to the exclusion- of other exporters, who had merchant 
diz$ but not ships : they therefore directed, that when the Beng;al Govern- 
ment should grant permission to export goods on country vessels, those: 
vessels should be hired by the Company, and freight on thiem given to alL 
qualified persons applying for it.. 



waJs merely a temporary provFso,. looking to one- object, — thc^ 
equal participation among all the merchants, in opposition to a monopoly^ 
hy a few of greater capitals,, who were ship owners, of whatever privi- 
lege of private exportation,, beyond the statute tonnage, might, at any 
time, be- conceded.. It must be well understood, that the Court, in. 
firing that temporary order upon a. single point, did not mean. it as; 
any decision on the whole of this great subject of enlarging the private-; 
hade, but looked forward to a general discussion and adjustment of that 
subject, which the agitations of if, thentcomraenced^.wjBre rendering' un- 
avoidable.. 



Bfefore this order of the Court reached' Bengal; the Governor-Gene* • 
ral; on-the 5th October 1-798, complying with the request of the Mer^ 
chants, permitted them generally to send. home private ships and cargoes,, 
as had been. done in 1797 y the ships being hired to the Company,, and: 

relet* 
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udet to (he dwnevs. In tlltf fbllowitig y^A^, ^vitig Iftcen^^d^loi^urt's 
<Htler; h^ in* obedieiDce to it, obddTvMt fhiririSde .dF*fi«i^k}^ ^^i^A^ 
presoribed ;. but ag^nst this nkode refpriodiitafi^^' ^^@ tiistd€ hy i^ 
Mdiclkaartr diere ; and tlie . reasons .uirgbd by tbenH which flSS> <&d¥d^lP 
General folly adopts, with other considerations, which, he st^MMi^ps^ 
peared to him to enforce a recurrence to his plan of 1798. 

♦ 

% 

t 

Into this first part of the subject, hdweVer, eifhefasif may respect 
the Merctianfs, or as it relates to the tcrhporary m^asurd df the Govcfrhbr- 
General, your Committee do not think theniselves, at this* time, particu-' 
larTy called to enter. Their immediate concern is' with the dthi^r arid 
more important part of his letter, which is strenuously to recomnl6rid and 
to urge *^ the permanent establishment of a systematic intercburs6 be- 
^^ tweeh the ports of India and that of London, regulated bjr pririfciples * 
*^ similar to those adopted by the Bengal Govefrrment in October 1798 /*' 
that is, not only that the mode of hiring and reletting to' the owheYs, pri-*' 
vate ships for private cargoes, shall be established, instead of the one- 
enjoined by the CompiWy.; but that the permisslan to send lioihee such 
ships and cargoes, wtiich had been formerly given occasional; at' th<r 
discretion of the Gompany or their Govemntents, and was always sublet ^ 
to any limitation they might prescribe, shall no longer rest on this foot- 
ing, but be rendered permanent, or in other w©rds> become a ri^it^ : 
and this without any proposed limitation whatever,' as to the : extent ofp 
the trade. 

The G^urt will see at once, that this is the ttiahi question disctissed 
through the whole of your Committee's Report of the 27th Januaiy last ; 
a question upon which your Committee and the Court have come to a 
resolution, considerably difFering from the conclusion whidi the -Gover- 
nor-Qeneral deduces from his reasonings and differiiigy also^ tboi^h^fi^ 
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lt$%, ffctm the opinion of Mr. Dundas*- between whose views in4 (hofi 
of the Governor*QeQeral there appear co be 6oaie very material difcof* 
dancies# ' , 

■ 

The Governor-General argues, in support of bis proposal^ from the 
inconveniences of the restrains, lin^itacions^ and uncercainti^ uodtr 
which the private Merchants have hicherco been placed i from the increase 
of che trade of Calcutta i from the great advantages which would resuk 
to British India and the sovereign State, by encouraging the product, 
shipping, and exportation of the former, and making the Utter ibe^grand 
mart for all the exports of our Eastern Territories. He next, representa -^ 
the trade of foreign Nations with our Eastern Possessions, as^ ahrming^y 
increasing; those nations as becoming very forpiidable comnnercial rivals 
to us ; the peace and security of our Indian Empire as likely to be affect* 
ed by the intrigues of numerous Foreigners resorting thither; and the 
practicability of reducing Foreigners to an inability of d<Hng much in the 
trade of India, by giving the utmost facility and encouragement to our 
own Merchants. 



All these topics have been repeatedly brought before the Courts either 
through the medium of the. proceedings of the Governments abroad, or 
of the advocates at home for the Free Merchanta; and they are consideF* 
ed at large in the former report of your Comnuttee % who^ after a 4eUbe« 
ra^e review of the letter f com the Gov^roor-General^ are enable to dia* 
cover in it any branch of the subject to which they have not already i)d- 
verted. Some of the Govemor-Genoral*s arguments are accoa^paniipil bf 
new circuRistances which denuuKl attenijoo^ and all of them are atron^l^ 
seated; but the objections to the proposed enlargements which he has abo 
noticed, are not, in the opinion of your Committee, sufficiently wtigboi^ 
. nor duly followed into their consequences. Such being the general matter 
and scope of the GoverAor-Geaerars letter^ and your CooiflSJItiN^ hmag, 
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'%! their former report, ftlreftdjr mentioned, likewise entered fblly Into 
the ^onmierfttiOD. of those objections, to which they have now aHuded, 
it cannot be necessary, did the limited time of the Committee permit, to 
go into a minute discussion of the various reasonings which the Gover- 
nor^Genera) hat employed, since that would unavoidably lead your Com* 
mittee dver the tame ground they have dieady trodden ; and therefore^ 
without intending the smallest foiluie of respect towards the nobte 
Writer of the letter, or any elusion of his argutnents, they will con- 
-fine themselves to a few of those points brought forward by him, which 
either mat)c the more material differences between his opinions and those 
entertunecF by your Committee, or contain such new tircumscancea n re- 
quire observation. 

L The opinion of the Governor-General appears to differ from the 
opinion of your Committee, in respect to the nature of that trade from 
British Indla^ which it is now in queftion to encourage % and also concern- 
ing its proper.excent^ 

Your Committee have held, that besides allowing for the returns of 
ttponed British manufaAure^, according to the Act of 1793, a privi- 
lege flow hafdly claimed, the legitimate and the only considerable object, 
in etflarging the private-trade, ought to be the remittance of the for. 
-tunes <tf Brifliah Residents; Mr. Dundas has gone upon the same prii^ 
tiplO'in hi* letoar of April i8oo. This was the main object of the Act 
^179)1 akulinflie eleventh resolution, mbolkted by yo«r Comnttittet 
*i&n <the ic7«h of January fo^ which has been approved by the Court, it 
^aiftM-malfyHitaco^ ^at, ^* if it became a practioe to add to the native stock 
^"^ .<tf Indian capital belonging to residents in Great-Btitaln, and trans- 
^ plantetf t^ ^ purpose of forcing the productions of that country bn- 
•^ yond^M^abiltty of ita own means, this would be the introductioa of 
f^.iooM^tliefim principlM o£ tlM ooloniil or Woat^indion systeip, which 
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1* it is sasdj intiie first resolttioot woidd vltimatdy ImArd tbe loss oFour 
f^ possessions.^' 

' Mr. Dundas, in his letter «f tkc 2 ist trttimo^ ftdly accedlea to ckis 
doctrine. The eleventh resolution^ and also the first, arc among chose, of 
yfhkh he %zy&^ ^^*that his optniooa entirely acxu^d with the general 
^* principles contained in theau" The Governor-General, on the other 
hand, in the forty^ninth paragraph of the letter now under consideration^ 
distinctly asserts, ^* that if the capital of the Merchants in India, and the 
** remittance of the fortunes of individuals, should not supply funds suf- 
** ficient for the conduct of the whole private export trade from India to 
'* Europe, no dangerous consequence could result from applying to this 
^' branch of commerce, capital drawn directly from the British Empire in 
^< Europe.'' 

His Lordship goes on, in the following paragraphs, to state, what be- 
neficial consequences would result to British India from such an increase 
of its active capital, as would augment its produce and manufactures ; 
and certainly where it is arguedy that there could be no dangerous 
consequence on the one side, and that there would be great benefits 
on the other, the admission of this species of trade must be understood 
to be dear ; tior can it be -denied, that it seems naturally to flow from 
the doctrines frequently held by the advocates for enlargement. In 
another part, also, of the letter, the Governor-General ^gtses, ^^ for the 
'^ extension of the utmost practicable facility to the British Merchants 
^ in India for export to London jT >nd to shew that it is not probable 
any increase of private British trade in India would necessarily produce 
a proportionate augmentation in the number of British agents resorting 
thither, he observes, that British Merchants there would be ** Ukely to h 
^ employed by persons engaged in commtrcid concerns at borne y who might easily 
^conduct their operations with Indkj through the British subjects established 
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** there :** which ezpfeBiion, if it has not reference to the provision of 1795^ 
ID favor of British exporting aunufacturers, who have hardly ever used 
th^ir privilege^ will implyi that other residents in Britain might become 
parties in the Indian trade. 

Now here is a grand, and even an essential difference m jndgtnent 
and principle, between the Governor-General on the one side, and the 
Court and Mr. Dundas on the other. It must be useless to debate about 
subordinate details^ if this great point be not settled. 

• 

This, therefore, is the first question : Whether we may authorize the 
transfer of British capital, for the purpose of raising produce in our East- 
ern possessions ? This is, in the apprehension of the Court and of Mr. 
DundaSy it is still in the apprehension of your Committee also, one of the 
usual leading principles of our colonial system. It would, in the opinion 
of your Committee, tend to introduce a colonial system into India; the 
consequences of it cannot fail to be iiflportant : it ought not, therefore, to 
be precipitately acquiesced in ; but before it is acted upon or admitted, 
both the Company and the Nation ought solemnly to try and determine 
it, with a deliberate view of all the bearings, and probable effects of it. 
What the effects of it, combined with the other measures of the same 
system, would be, your Committee have in their former Report endeavoured 
to investigate at large. 

IL ^he systematic establishmeat of any class of private ships in th£ 
trade and navigation between India and Britain, which, in respect to Indian 
ships, the plan of the Governor-General involves, is another great princi- 
ple, in which his opinion is at variance with that of the Court. Upon a 
less extensive scale of enlargement than that for which the Governor-Ge- 
neral pleads, the Court have seen insuperable obstacles to the admissico 
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of tfaU article, a% has been at leogth explained by your Committee in 
former Report. 

OF the reasons therein stated against it, your Committee will, at pre-* 
tent, refer to one onJy^ — the high imprd>ability of exclndiog, for any 
length of time, British ships and owners, and Merchants resident in 
Britain, from the privilege at first conceded only to Indian ships and 
residents in India. If this exclusion would be difficult, as your Com- 
mittee have maintained, on the more limited plan of enlargement^ which 
they conceived to be in question, they must be of opinion, that if so 
great an innovation as is now proposed in our system of Indian policy 
(a -change certainly not within the scope of the Act of 1793) were ad- 
mitted, that exclusion would be impossible; and indeed it would be 
useless to contend for it, because if Merchants resident in Britain might 
embark, according to their discretion, in Indian adventures, through 
Indian ships, to the indefinite multiplication of such ships (whether ul* 
timately the Nation might, on the whole, be benefited or not, by such a 
new state of things, and all its concomitants) they might then, as well 
be permitted to employ English ships at once ; for it is not the country 
of the ships, but the enlargement of the channels of communication, with 
the other considerations, which would follow a systematic establishment 
of any class of ships, that constitutes the essence of the objection to such 
an establishment. 

III. On the subject of the trade and intercourse of Foreigners with 
our IiKiian Possessions, your Committee are concerned to find, that the 
sentiments they entertain do nor, in all things, correspond with those of 
the Governor-General. It is to this head, that the circumstances, new to 
them, in his letter, chiefly belong ; for he has shewn a very large increase 
to have taken place, in the year 1799^1800, in the imports of Foreigners, 
especially the Americans and Portuguese, into Bengal, and in their ex- 
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fM>Jl:$ ftom thence. This is, undoubtedly, a matter which well merits ^« 
tention; but your Committee are by no means convinced, that it affbrdf 
any certain conclusion in favor of the argument which it is brought to sup- 
port, pamely, that the transfer of British capital to India, and the em- 
ployment of private Indian ship^ thence to England, should be 0ystematir 
cally permitted. It will be proper to enter a litjtle into jhis matter. The 
Merchants in India, and their advocates here, have, ior several p^st years, 
insisted in terms very alarming, on the increase of the trade of ForeignerSir 
They represented ic as vast and as progressive; Your Committee have, 
in their former Report, from the most recent auiheAtic statements of the 
external commerce of Bengal, shewn, that from the year 1795-6 to the 
year 1798-9 inclusive,, the exports of Foreigners from Be/igai uniformly, 
decreased, and that their imports there almost jiinifbrmly decreased also* 
From the same accounts it likewise appealed, that the amount of the trade 
of America, which was regarded as the most formidable rival, varied 
from less to more, and again from more to less : and your Conimittee 
were warranted in observing fur ther^ that the foreign export trade of Ben- 
gal did not, in the year 1798, exceed in value what it had been thirty 
years before. The natural inferences from these facts were, that the 
amount of the foreigp trade was not such as to occasioti any alarm, that ic 
was not increasing, and that it fluctuated from year to year ; whence, also^ 
it was fair to suppose^ that it was still, in some measure, a trade of con- . 
tingencies, arising in part, no doubt, from the belligerent state of Europe., 
So far, therefore, the argument from the increase of foreign trade was in- 
valid. But in the year 1799- 1800, there appears to have been a real 
and considerable increase in the trade of America and Portugal. Accords 
ing to the Governor-Generars statement, their trade^ in that year, aad the 
average of it for .three preceding years, will stand thus; 

Average 
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' ' * * 

Imports. Exports. 

AvcrpgeoftheYearsi796.7, 1797-8, and 1798.9, 17,82,327 27,37,604 

1799-1800, 81,81,005 71,30,372 



Excess in 1 799-1 800, 63,98,678 43,92,768 



As, however, there was a progressive decline in the foreign trade in 
the years i796-7> 1797-8, and 1798-9, it maybe proper also to compare 
the state of that trade in the years 1795-6 and 1799-1800. In the Reports 
of Externa^ Conv^erce U appears thus ; - ^ 

Imports ' Exports, 

1.795-6. ' i799-i8oo* J 795-6 i799«i8oa« 

Hamburgh i 6,57*43 ^ 7^»333 i7>37*34^ 61,584 

Copenhagen - 7,70,136 10,16,474 8,^3,832 9»S6;i45 

Lisbon - - 10,24,943 46,56,39^ 2i>8i,37i 33,44*435 

America - - 8,43,118 35,^,644 I9349>3i9 37>85»937 



R* 32,95,628 92,693842 66,81,864 81,48,099 ' 



This view, with some lights thrown on the subject by the Reports of 
External Commerce, affords several useful observations. 

First. The foreign exports of 1799-1800 exceed those of 1795-6 in 
nearly fifteen lacks of rupees. This is the total increase of the trade^ 
compared with its state five years preceding. 

Second. The foreign exports of 1795*6 nearly doubled the foreign 
imports^ consequently Bengal paid so much more than it received^ and 
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the greater part of the difference was probably British property, sent out 
of that cpuntry by clandestine channels. In 1 799*1 800, the inporcs 
exceeded the exports in about eleven lacks, and this was perhaps the first 
year in which the balance of foreign trade was thus really in favor of 
Bengal, or the imports even equal to the exports, since our acquisition 
of the country,i 

Third. The excess of imports in 1799-1800, compared with 1795-6, 
is about sixty lacks of rupees ; and it appears, that a very large propor- 
tion of this sum, probably about three-fourths, was brought into the 
country in specie, the most advantageous kind of import. 

Fourth. It is to be collected from the Reports of External Com* 
merce, that the increased trade of the Portuguese in 1 799-1 800, arises 
from the increased demand for India goods in the Brazils, Spain^ and Spa- 
Dish America ; and the subjects of the United States appear to augment 
their trade, partly from the increasing consumption of Indian commodi« 
ties by the large population of that portion of the American continent^ 
and partly from their supplying some of the West-India Islands, and the 
Spanish settlements in South America with those commodities. This, 
therefore, may be presumed to be a bond fide trade ; and in our prejsent 
circumstances, or whilst war continues, it is not likely that, if we imme* 
diately checked this trade, our importaftfons to London would reach those 
distant places of consumption. The conveyance from India direct would 
have so many advantages, as probably to incite a new activity in the clan- 
destine trade from our settlements* 

Eftb. It has appeared, from what your Committee has staled in their 
preceding and present Reports, that the trade of Foreigners with India 
has been liable to great fluctuations in the course of this war; tmd on the 
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whole, therefore, of the view and exposition here given, your Committee 
submit, whether the increase in the foreign trade in one year.be of such 
a nature and amount, as to urge to any instant measure of extraordinary 
magnitude. 

But your Committee see great reason to doubt, whether, if even the 
measure now proposed were adopted, the bond fide commerce of Foreigners 
with India would thereby be greatly diminished. The advantages with 
which neutral nations at present carry on that commerce, clearly arise, 
' in part, from their neutral character. In the expense of shipping, na- 
vigating, and insurance, they sail cheaper •, and needing no convoys, 
they perform their voyages more expeditiously. To this is to be added, 
that the import duties on Indian goods in Portugal, Denmark, and Ham- 
burgh, and as your Committee apprehend, in America also, are more 
faf'orable than they arc in London. Whilst these circumstances continue, 
it seems in vain to expect that the home consumption of those countries can 
be supplied through the medium of London. For what, if by new enlarge- 
ments, an amount as great as Foreigners now carry from India to their 
own ports were added to the private exports from India to London ? It is 
continually said that the exportable produce of India may be indefinitely 
increased i is it not reasonable to suppose, therefore, that the bullion of 
the Americans and Portuguese would still find the returns they needed of 
the commodities of that quarter ? But this juncture, when, from the ex- 
traordinary turn of the war, it has been even feared that all the ports of 
the Continent might be shut against the ships of this country, seems par- 
ticularly unpropitious to attempts to attract hither any large portion of the 
Indian trade carried on by Neutral Nations. As it is the war which has 
given the chief advantage to Foreigners in that trade, so the return of 
peace will afford the best opportunity for rectifying whatever may still re- 
quire regulation. 
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Although your Committee cannot allow the present state of the 
foreign trade to be of preponderating importance in the vast question 
now under consideration, yet they are forward to observe, that besides 
requiring general attention to its progress and variations, several things 
in it call for the interposition, at a seasonable moment, both of the 
Government and of the Company. The circuitous trade of the Americans 
with foreign Europe is a violation of the Treaty of Commerce, little me- 
rited by the great privileges given them in that quarter; the Indian duties, 
also, on exports and imports, seem to require new modifications in favoc of 
the London trade; and if these things were duly regulared, and the Londoa 
import duties on Indian goods brought nearly to the level of the moderate 
imposts^ at foreign ports, it appears probable, that with the advantages of 
peace, the trade of Foreigners would be limited to what could be carried 
on with their own capital i and this, it has. been agreed, they should be 
permitted to enjoy. 

But your Committee have before observed, and cannot avoid repeat- 
ing^ that if all practical meliorations were effected in favor of British traders, 
in India, and even permission given them to send their own ships ta 
England^ it does not appear, that, after all, these concessions would in- 
falliby secure to this country the trade of those British Residents. The 
principle relied on for obtaining that security^ is to make it the interest o£ 
the Merchants to consign their goods hither \ but suppose that, after 
every thing practicable is done by the Company and the Government for. 
this end, it should still prove^ at times, their interest to address their 
goods to foreign ports? Notwithstanding what has been said of the superior 
advantage of sending commodities to the largest market, and tp one's, 
native country,, conjunctures may arise, especially in the deranged state, 
into which Europe is now brought, when this may not be the most pro- 
fitable course. What, then> would preserve to the Company and the State 
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the expected benefit of all the sacrifices they should have made ? Your 
Committee are at a loss to give a satisfactory solution to this interesting, 
enquiry. They believe the commercial history of the American colonies^ 
DOW independent, will shew> that no privileges conceded by the mother 
country to the trade of those colonies, were sufficient to prevent them 
from often following their own interest,, when it led them to forbiddea 
ports. The Governor-General has stated, in the letter now before your 
Committee, that ** it never can be practicable, if it were justifiable or 
^' politic, by any restrictions or penalties on the trade of the British sub* 
^^ jects, to prevent the increasing^ produee and manufactures of India* 
^* from being conveyed to the markets in Europe,, where a> demand foe 
•* such articles shall exist.'* The object of any restrictions that n'ow exist, 
is not to prevent the exportation of Indian produce to Foreign Europe, 
but to prevent British Residents from carrying on that trade for theii^ 
own account. From the last Report, however, for the year 179^-1800,^ 
of the external Commerce of Bengal (in which are several passages that 
call for observation) it would appear, that such restrictions are little re«- 
garded; for repeated mentioa is made of the trade oi AngJo-DMes^ or 
British subj£cti^ from Bengal to Copenhagen, and Hamburgh. The sub* 
ject is mentioned openly and familiarly, it would almost seem industriously^; 
in order to bear upon the question of the required enlargements in the 
trade to London ; for, it is said in one place,, '^ that in 1-798-9, when 
** British Merchants in Calcutta were permitted to load their own ships,* 
•* or to make their own arrangements for the freight to London,, there 
** was not a single bag of siigar or bale of cloth shipped by them to any 
^ foreign port; whereas, if such permission had not been granted, the 
^ shipments in Anglo-Daniih vessels would have continued ; as Merchants* 
^ in every part of the world will run many risks, sooner than allow theif 
^ ships to rot in harbour, if employment can be obtained for them.'* 
Though it belonged to the office of the Reporter to bring the foreign 
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trade, ©f whatever description, into notice, yet, as in the passage now 
quoted (whence, by the way, it would seem that to become possfessed 
of ships may be used a0 ^n apology for carrying on the clandestine* 
trade) and in other similar passages, breaches of the law are brought 
cinder the eye of Government and of the Courts in a manner that seems' 
to imply no expectation of exciting sin-prise or animadversion ; and as 
a passive acquiescence under publicities of this kind may yec further, 
encourage disregard of the existing laws, which cannot but be inexpe- 
dient in any Government, your Committee submit, whether this matter, 
and indeed the whole state of the clandestine trade, does not require some 
attention on the part of the Court. 

In the former Report of your Committee, the amount of the 
clandestine trade of Bengal is stated to have been, on an average of 
some preceding years, about twenty-five lacks of rupees per annum. 
This, as the statements exhibited in that Report may sheWf is to be 
understood as the annual amount of British fortunes, sent home 
from Bengal by foreign channels, or in other words, the supply 
which the remittance of those fortunes gave to the clandestine 
trade. 

But from the last Report of External Commerce, and from other 
circumstances, it now appears probable, that of the remaining thirty-one 
lacks per annum; which your Committee stated as the really neutral trade 
of Bengal, a part may have been carried on with capital /urnished by British 
Residents there, or by Merchants in London. In as far as this adds to 
the argument drawn from the amount of the clandestine trade, it sub- 
tracts from that which has been urged from the increase of the real trade 
of Foreigners. 

m 
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In one other pornt which belongs to this head, your Committee feel 
themselves unable to adopt the sentiments of the Governor-General ;— it 
is the apprehension he seems to entertain of foreign jntrtgue and foreign 
influence, in consequence of the present resort of the ships and adven* 
turers of foreign nations to India. That this is a matter which, in all 
times, and under all circumstances, should engage the vigilant attention 
of the Company^s Governments, is a very clear proposition. To remit 
"watchfulness would be to invite danger, and to maintain it is the only way 
to keep danger at a distance. But your Committee are at a loss to con* 
ceive how, in the present state and circumstances of the British Nation, 
and of Foreign Nations in India, there can bt so much room for the in- . 
trigues of their agents, or so much to be apprehended from them, as in. 
former periods, when they possessed respectable national settlements and 
governments in India, when they had national representatives, who were 
owned by the Princes of the Country, and maintained a political inter* 
course with them. Now, excepting the spots still occupied by the small 
states of Portugal and Denmark, the foreign Nations of Europe do not 

• 

possess a foot of land on the Continent of Hindostan. Our dominion, on 
the other hand^ is consolidated and extended ; and foreigners, in general, 
are obliged to resort for their commodities to our settlements, and to have 
their wants supplied through the medium of our subjects. Without na« 
tional scttlenients or representation, your Committee cannot apprehend, 
that,, if due circumspection* be observed on our part, political danger . 
is to \k feared from them ; especially from such nations as the Americans, 
Danes^ and Portuguese, whose domestic circumstances do not /avor . 
schemes of obtaining political power in the East. The French' alone , 
s^m, at present, to b^, in this respect, formidable to us ; and if they . 
again pbtain footing in that country, it will remain fbr us to employ those . 
precautions which the case shall require. 
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The resort of foreign military adventurers to India is, unquestion- 
ably, a matter of very serious consideration ; and the Company and the Na* 
tion are highly obliged to Marquis Weliesley for the energy with which 
he has applied himself to the correction of that evil : but as foreign flags 
always have had^ and must have, access, to India, so it does not appear, 
that it can be more easy now for adventurers of that description to intro* 
duce themselves into Hindostan, than it was when the French and Dutch 
possessed there large establishments^ forts, and military of their own. 

IV, In the last place, your Committee must believe, that there is a very 
material difference between the views of the Governor-General and those 
of your Committee, respecting the consequences which would follow from 
the proposed system of enlargements. 

This is an essential part of the subject on which your Committee 
bavc' already given their sentiments at large. Unquestionably, the Grover- 
nor-Oeneral does not feel those apprehensions they entertain ; if he did, 
hts principles, yet more than the stake he has in the welfare of the Em« 
pire^ would with-hold him from supporting the projected innovations. 

He desires to promote the prosperity of the provinces over which he 
presides, and is impressed by what appears to be immediately suited to 
this end ; but from the various important events which have occurred in 
the short period of his Government, and the application of his mind to 
other tttidies, he,- though acquainted with the general principles of conv 
mercial policy, for which the Court also maintain a liberal regard^ has not 
perhaps been able to contemplate the effects of the proposed changes in a 
commercial country like this, with the lights which the position, mercan- 
tile experience, and habits of the members of the Court pf Directors^ 

reflett upon it. 
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Your Committee have not a doubt, that the effect!^ efthe privileges* 
which arc required, would be very great upon the existing^ sffit«m of Iiv- 
dian intercourse and connection, and gradually change the character of 
that intercourse. If the requiitd privileges arc given to one class of 
ships, and one clasi of British subjectSi it will be, in the opinion of 
your Committee, even impossible to withhold them long from- ether 
classes : or if these are denied a formal participation, they wiH* soon in- 
fuse themselves into the first mass;, the keen spirit of commercial enterprize 
will every way seek to enlarge its liberty, and become impatient under 
remaining restraints ; in which view it is' not unimportant- to remark, 
that ** to avoid the forms of office at the India-House," (the business 
of which it IS impossible to transact without forms) is alttcady assign* 
ed publicly by the Reporter of Bengal Commerce; as bite cause oF 
some late illicit practices^ Man-y things would conspfre to antiquate- 
the present establishment; and the genius, in a word, of the com- 
merce thus carried on, must progressively tend, more and more, towards 
an vmre&trained and a colonial system*^ If it were now proposed to^ 
erect another commercial Company, the proposal would probably 
startle every body: but in fact the privilege which is in question,, 
would establisk an interest of a more formidable nature, and con- 
taining a stronger principle of growth, than could be involved in? 
the strict constkotion of an incorporated society- The graduat in- 
crease in numbers, influence, and connections of those who should em* 
bark in the trade of India, under the new privileges,, has been adverted: 
to in the former Report of your Committee. Moderate as is, in truths 
the whole capital yet engaged in the private-trade of British. India^ we 
sec that those concerned in it, who a few years ago had hardly any osten^ 
sibiUty, are now able to make considerable movements^ both in India, 
and in England. It is obvious, that the stock of the East-India Com« 
pany being open to all purchasers, may'in time bt largely possesised by 
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persons of this description ; and that the very complexion and character 
of the Company, from whom commercial laws for India emanate, may 
at length be changed. It is not enough, therefore, in treating of 
this subject, to make a due reservation for the principles of the present 
Indian system^ and for the rights of the Company i the great point of 
all 18^ sedulously to examine, how the measures professed to be adopted 
with proper regard to those principles and rights, will operate: iK)r is it. 
enough to say, that the Company may prevent the perverson of the pro- 
posed privileges, or restrain them if they are foupc^ inconvenient. It is 
not, after arming the present spirit of innovation ;With new powers, that< 
we could expect to be successful against its progress. After men had em- • 
barked largely in the new system, and set capitals, ships, and adventures in 
motion, then would- not be the best time to tell them to stop. They would 
plead the interests they had engaged, and engaged under the sanction of 
authority. It would be disputed by one part of the Company, whether 
those things which another part might call inconveniences, were so or not -, 
and, in short, this kin^ of reasoning puts all to hazard in making the ejc* - 
periment. 

In concluding this momentous subject, your Committee are induced 
to offer a few words on the situation in which they find themselves placed, 
with respect to it, as Directors of the Company : and in expressing their 
own sentiments, they may venture to assume, that they describe those of . 
the Court at large. 

. No part of the duty of a Director is more trying, than that which 
calls him to resist private and personal interests. These are always ac- 
tive and urgent, and apt to combine censure with disappointment.' 
In support of such interests, those to whom they appertain, perhaps 
many in number, anc^ united together, act immediately in their own 
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persons ; whilst the public interest is managed by representation ; and the /* 

eager assaults of numerous individuals must be chiefly opposed by an .ax 

insernal principle. Prejudices have always existed gainst the Company, 
partly from its power or management, and partly, of late years espe- 
cially, from doctrines of commercial policy, imperfectly understood, or 
unsuitably applied. The Directors have been held to maintain a narrow 
jealousy of the Company's monopoly, and in that spirit, .to have op- 
posed the liberal extensions which the public interests required; but 
diey are not conscious of deserving this imputation. They feel, indeed, 
that it is incumbent on them not to surrender the rights of their Con- 
stituents, without being convinced that the surrender ought to be made; 
but they have examined the present question, and have been very 
much guided in the determination of it, by considerations of national 
policy. Such considerations must evidently enter now into all great 
measures respecting the export commtrce of British India. It is painful 
to the Directors to pause upon any schemes that seem to have the pros- 
perity of that country for their object $ they sincerely wish it to be flourish- 
ing and happy, but also to be' safe. The British icsideots in it, not only 
those who are actually concerned in its manufactures and commerce, but 
the servams of the Company, employed as public functionaries, all de- 
sire to see its industry promoted. It is natural they should become in- 
terested in the scene immediately before them ; it is also laudable : and 
as the conduct of the Court of Directors, in the present case, greatly re- 
sults from considerations less within the sphere of the observation of 
their servants, it is not impossible that, charged as it will be by others 
with narrow, timid views, it may appear to them to wear too much of 
that complexion. 

Conscious as those servants are of loyal and afiectionate attachment 
to the mother country, an attachment which the Directors are assured 
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is warmly fek^ they may think the fears of distant evils visionary, and 
partake of that sentiment which persons out of the service manifest, for 
what they may conceive to be a more expanded and magnanimous pp» 
licy. If this way of thinking should so far infuse itself, as to lessen the 
regard due to the present system of Indian Government, of which the 
Court of 'Directors i3 the supreme executive head, it would be every 
way unhappy. No material change in that system, if speculation could 
be carried forward to one, would place the European inhabitants of 
British India on &o desirable a footing, as they live at present under a 
Government of variom parts, which operate as checks up«n each other* 
All, indeed, who argue upon public principles^ are for the continuance 
of the* present Indian system ; the Court of Directors, however, forms 
an iniegrai, and even essential part of that system, if their adoiinistra-^ 
tion is discredited, the system itself is affected : and though they must 
be far, either personally or collectively, from pretending to be exempt 
from errors ; yet the consideration just mentioned, nuy entitle them ta 
be solicitous, that their conduct should not be subjected to unnecessary 
censure, and thence the authority of the Court exposed to derogation ;. 
aid therefore, although all jux freedom of communication is to be en^ 
eouraged in their servants and Governments abroad^ ic must be ex*- 
tremely inexpedient to have differences of opinion, between them and 
the Court, made unnecessarily ostensible, either in India or in England.. 
Opposition to the Court, in> both countries, must thus be strength* 
cned. In public discussions which arise at home, perhaps the great 
weight df the Indian Adroiniatratipn may be forced into the scale o£ 
those with whom the Coutt has to contend ; and the delegated and su- 
perior authorities, which ought to appear, as much as possible, one 
power, be placed in opposition to each other; which will manifestly tend 
to weaken the credit of the latter^ and thence the system of which it is a 
constitutent part. Your Committee hope to be forgiven,^ if these obser- 
vations shall appear to be any digression from the question under consi^ 

4 deration. • 
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deration: they seemed to be connected with that question, of which yonr 
Committee will only further say, that^ in their opinion, it ioToWes in it ul> 
timaieiy, the permanence or the gradual supercession of the present system 
of Indian policy. 

HnoB Ikglis, 
East-India House, D. Scott, 

sd April, iSqi. Stephen Lushihgtoh^ 

John Roberts, 
Jacob Bosancu;et, 
Abram Robarts, 
Edward Parry, 
Charles Grant, 
Francis Bariko^ 
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